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‘AntizSlaverp Pournal. 


[speak in the spirit of the British | American?) law, 
which makes liberty commensurate With, and insepara- 
ble from, the British | American? | svil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he 
sets his fuet apon British (American?) earth, that the 
ground on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the Geuius of Universal Emancipation. No matter in 
what language his doom may have been pronounced ;— 
no matter whut complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an [ndiau or an Afcican sun may bave burnt upon him; 
—no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty may 
have been cloven down:—vo matier with what solemni- 
ties he may have heen devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
[America?) the altar and the od sink together in the 
dast; hissoul walks abroad in her own majesty: his bo- 
dy swells beyond the measure of bis chains, that burst 
from around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and diseathralled, by the irresistible Genius of Universal 
Emancipation.”’—Cunnan. 

















HENRY CLAY’S ADDRESS, 
DELIVERED AT FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY, BEFORE 
THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

[ Concluded. } 

But at home, in the parent country, here 
in the United States, notwithstanding the 
concurrence of so many powerful motives 
recommending sticcess to the exertions 
of the society, his it met with the most 
serious opposition and bitter denunciation. 
At one time it has been represented as a 
scheme to forge stronger and perpetual 
chains for the slaves among us. Then, 
that it had a covert aim to emancipate 
them all immediately, and throw them, 
with all their imperfections, loose upon 
society. Those who judged less unfavor- 
ably of the purposes of the institution, 
pronounced it a bright vision, impractica- 
ble in its means and Utopian in its end. 
There will be, always, in every commu- 
nity, a class not small, who, devoid them- 
selves of the energy necessary to achieve 
any noble enterprize and affecting to pene- 
trate, with deeper sagacity into the pro- 
jects of others, pronounce their ultimate 
failure with self-complacency, and chal- 
lenge, by anticipation, the merit of pro- 
phetic wisdom. Unmoved by these erro- 
neous and unfriendly views, the society, 
trusting to the vindication which time and 
truth never fail to bring, has proceeded 
steadily and perseveringly in its great work. 
It has every where found some generous 
patrons and ardent friends. The legisla- 
tures of more than half the states of this 
enlightened union, among which I am 
happy to be able to mention our own, 
have been pleased to express their appro- 
bation of the scheme. It has conciliated 
the cordial support of the pious clergy of 
every denomination in the United States. 
It has been countenanced and aided by 
that fair sex, which is ever prompt to 
contribute its exertions in works of chari- 
ty and benevolence, because it always acts 
from the generous impulse of pure and 
uncorrupted hearts. And the society en- 
rolls amongst its members and patrons, 
some of the most distinguished men of 
our country, in its legislative, executive, 
and judicial councils, We should be 
guilty of an unpardonable omission, if we 
did not on this occasion mingle our 7 
gets with those of the whole people o} 





these states, on account of the lamented 
death of one of them, which has recently 
occurred. He was the President of the 
American Colonization Society from its 
origin, and throughout the entire period 
of its existence. Like the Father of his 
country, his illustrious relative, whose 
name he bore, and whose affection he 
enjoyed, he was mild and gentle, firm and 
patriotic. The Bench, of which he was 
an ornament, and the Bar of which he 
was the delight, feeling his great loss, 
deeply share with us all in the grief 
which it produces. 

The society presents to the American 
public no project for emancipation, no 
new chains for those who unhappily are 
now in bondage, no scheme that is im- 
practicable. Jt has no power, and it seeks 
none. It employs no compulsion, and it 
desires to employ none. It addresses itself 
solely to the understanding, its revenue 
flows from spontaneous grants, and all its 
means and agents and objects are volun- 
tary. 

The society believes it is within the 
compass of reasonable exertions to trans- 
port annually to the colony of Liberia, a 
number of free persons of color, with their 
own voluntary consent, equal to the 
annual increase of all that class in the 
United States. That annual incsease, 
estimated according to the return of the 
last census, from the parent stock of 
238,530, at a rate of augmentation of 
2} per cent. per annum, may be stated to 
be 6000. Estimating the whole expense 
of the voyage at 20 dollars per head, the 
total cost of their transportation will be 
120,000. {Is this sum of such an appal- 
ling amount as to transcend the ability of 
the people of the United States? All 
admit the utility of the separation of the 
free people of colour from the residue of 
the population of the U. S. if it be practi- 
cable. It is desirable for them, for the 
slaves of the U. States, and for the white 
race. Here invincible prejudices exclude 
them from the enjoyment of the society 
of the- whites, and deny them all the 
advantages of freemen. ‘The bar, the 
pulpit, and our legislative halls are shut 
to them, by the irresistible force of public 
sentiment. No talents, however great, 
no piety, however pure and devoted, no 
patriotism, however ardent, can secure 
their admission. They constantly hear 
the accents, and behold the triumphs, of 
a liberty which here they can never enjoy. 
In all the walks of society, on every road 
which lies before others to honor and 
fame, and glory, a moral incubus pur- 
sues and arrests them, paralyzing all the 
energies of the soul, and repressing every 
generous emotion of laudible ambition. 
Their condition is worse than that of the 
fabled Tantalus, who could never grasp 
the fruits and water which seemed within 
his reach. And when they die, 

“Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise.” 

Why should such an unfortunate class 


desire toremain among us? Why should 
they not wish to go to the country of their 
forefathers, where, in the language of the 
eloquent Irish barrister, they would “stand 
redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled 
by the mighty genius of emancipation?” 

The vices of this class do not spring 
from any inherent depravity in their 
natural constitution; but from their un- 
fortunate situation. Social intercourse is 
a want which we are prompted to gratify 
by all the properties of our nature. And 
as they cansiot obtain it in the better cir- 
cles of society, nor always among them- 
selves, they resort to slaves,and to the 
most debased and worthless of the whites. 
Corruption and all the train of petty 
offences are the consequences. Proprie- 
tors of slaves in whose neighborhood any 
free colored family is situated, know how 
infectious and pernicious this intercourse 
is. And the panel records of the tribu- 
nals, especially in the large cities, bear 
frightful testimony to the disproportion- 
ate number of crimes committed by the 
free people of color. The evil of their 
increase in those cities is so enormous as 
to call luudly for effectiveremedy. It has 
been so sensibly felt in a neighboring city, 
(Cincinnati) as to require, in the opinion 
of the public authorities. the enforcement 
of the vigorous measure of expulsion of 
all who could not give guaranties of their 
good behaviour. ‘Their congregation in 
our great capitals has given rise to a new 
crime, perpetrated by unprincipled whites, 
and of which persons of that unhappy 
coloured race are the victims. 


A New York paper of the 27th ult. but 
lately fell into my hands, in which | found 
the following articles: “Beware of kid- 
nappers! It is well understood that there 
is at present in this city, a gang of kid- 
nappers, busily engaged in their vocation 
of stealing coloured children for the 
Southern market! It is believed that 
three or four have been stolen within as 
many days. A little negro boy came to 
this city from the country, three or four 
days ago. Some strange white persons 
were very friendly to him, and yesterday 
morning he was mightily pleased that they 
had given him some new clothes. And 
the persons pretending thus to befriend 
him, entirely secured his confidence. 
This day he cannot be found. Nor can 
he be traced since seen with one of his 
new friends yesterday. There are sus- 
picions of a fou) nature, connected with 
some who serve the police in subordinate 
capacitics. It is hinted that there may 
be these in some authority, not altogether 
ignorant of those diabolical practices. 
Let the public be on their guard.” To 
which the editor of the paper from which 
this quotation is made, appends the fol- 
lowing remarks: “It is still fresh in the 
memories of all, that a cargo or rather 
drove of negroes was made up from this 
city and Philadelphia, about the time 





that the emancipation of all the negroes 


in this State took place under our present 
constitution, and were taken through Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Tennessee, and 
disposed of in the State of Mississippi. 
Some of those who were taken from 
Philadelphia were persons of intelligence, 
and after they had been driven through 
the country in chains, and disposed of by 
sale on the Mississippi, wrote back to 
their friends, and were rescued from bon- 
dage. ‘The persons who were guilty of 
this abominable transaction are known, 
and now reside in the State of North 
Carolina, and very probably may be ent 
gaged in similar enterprizes at the presen- 
time—at least there is reason to believe 
that the system of kidnapping free per- 
sons of color from the northern cities, has 
been carried on more extensively than the 
public are generally aware of.” 


Whilst the concurrence is unanimous 
as to thé propriety of the separation of 
the frec colored race and their removal 
to some other country, if it be practica- 
ble, vpinions are divided as to the most 
proper place of their destination. Some 
prefer Hayti, others to set apart a district 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, within the 
limits of the territory of the United States, 
whilst much the larger number concur in 
the superior advantages of the plan of the 
American Colonization Society. All oth- 
er projects, if they are executed, are per- 
fectly compatible with its own, and it 
wishes them full success. The more 
drains the better for this portion of our 
population. It would only depreciate the 
result of a distraction of the public atten- 
tion amidst a variety of proposals, and a 
consequent failure to concentrate the 
oui of the coinmunity on any one of 
them. 


Hayti is objectionable as the sole place 
of their removal on various accounts. It 
is too limited in its extent, Although 
a large island, containing considerable 
quantities of unseated land, it is incom- 


petent as an asylum, during any great 
length of time, for the freé persons of 
color of the United States. It 


no advantage either in the salubrity of 
its climate, or the fertility of its soil over 
the Western Coast of Africa. The pro- 
ductions of both countries are nearly the 
same. The expense of transportation 
to the one or the other is nearly the same. 
The emigrants would be in a state of de- 
pendence on the present inhabitants of 
the island, who have more intelligence 
and have made greater advances in civili- 
zation, and moreover possess all the pow- 
er of the Government. They speak a 
different language. It should not be the 
policy of the United States, when they 
consider the predominant power of the 
Island, and its vicinity to the Southern 
States, to add strength to it. And finally, 
Hayti is destitute of some of those high 
moral consideration which belong to the 
foundation of a colony in Africa. 





The country west of the Rocky Moun- 
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tains, is also objectid 


of emigrants to it, whether $y sea or 
inland, would be incomparably greate 
than to Africa. ‘They would be throw 
in the midst of Indian tribes, to whom 
they are as incongruousas with the Waites. | 
Bloody and exterminating wars would be 
the certain consequence; and the United 
States would be bound to incur great 
expenses in defending them and preserv-| 
ing peace. Finally, that wave of the| 
European race which rose on the borders 
of the Atlantic, swept over the Alleghany 
Mountains reached the Mississippi, antl 
ascended the two great rivers which unite 
near St. Louis, will at no distant «ay pass 





Pacific, where it would again produce 









ble on, several we 0 
grounds. ‘The expense of transportation | si 
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sarge by the creation of a new 
te a. ha paltry sum! 

is estiMate does not comprelend 
y indemnity to the owners of slaves 
r their value, if they are to be purchas- 
ed for the purpose of colonization. It 
is Rectinns that States or individuals. 
no longer restrained from the execution 
of their benevolent wish to contribute 
their endeavours to blot out this great 
stain upon the American name, by the 
consideration of the difficulty ef a suita- 
ble provision for liberated slaves, whea 
they perceive the plan of colonization in 
successful operation, will voluntarily 
manumit many for the purpose of their 
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out removal. Such of them may as cally 
safely and justly, abolish slavery, and 
follow the example of Pennsy|vania, 


them can contribute some pecuniary aid 


the Constitutional powers of the Gene- 
ral Government be necessary and expe- 
dient, they are competent to grant it. 

q have thus, gentlemen, presented a 
faint and imperfect sketch of what was 





contemplated by the American Coloniza- | 


tion Society, to which you form an auxil- 
lary, of what it has done, and of what 


which it has successfully illustrated, is 


emigration. One of the last numbers of susceptible, with due encouragement, and 
the Rocky Mountains, and strike the |the National Intelligencer states the fact, 


that a recent offer has been made of 2000 


that very contact between discordant races | slaves to the Society, to be sent to Libe- 


which it is so desirable to avoid. 

The Society has demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of planting a colony on the 
shores of Africa. lis exertions hve 
been confined exclusively to the free 
colored people of the United States, and 
to those of them who are willing to go. 
It has neither purpose nor power to ex- 
tend them to the larger portion of that 
race held in bondage. Throughout the 
whole period of its existence this dis- 
claimer has been made, and incontestible 
facts establish its truth and sincerity. It 
is now repeated, in its behalf, that the 
spirit of misrepresentation may have no 
pretext for abusing the public ear. But, 
although its scheme is so restricted, the 
Society is aware, and rejoices that the 
principle of African colonization, which 
ithas developed, admits of wider scope 
and more ext:nsive application, by these 
States and private individuals, who may 
have the power and the inclination to 
apply it. 

The slave population of the United 
States, according to the last return of 
their census, as was shown more in detail 
on another occasion, increased :n a ratio 
of about 46,000 per annum, It may, 
perhaps, now be estimated at not less 
than 50,000, It was said on that occa- 
sion, “Let us suppose, for example, that 
the whole population at preseut of the 
United States is twelve millions, of which 
ten may be estimated of the Anglo Sax- 
on and two of the African race. Hf there 
could be annually transported from the 
U. States an amount of the African por- 
tion equal to the annual increase of the 
whole of that caste, whilst the European 
race should be lefi to multiply, we should 
find, at the termination of the period of 
duplication, whatever it may be, that the 
relative proportions would be as twenty 
toone. And if the process were contin- 


ved during a second term or duplication, | 


the population would be as forty to two— 
one Which would eradicate every cause 
of alarm or solicitude from the breasts 
of the most timid. Bat the transportion 
of Africans, by creating, to the cxtert to 
which it might be carried, a vacuum in 
society, would tend to accelerate the du- 
plication of the European race, who, by 
ail the laws of population, would fill up 
the void space.” ‘To transport to Africa 


fifiy thousand persons would cost one 
million of dollars upon the estimate be- 


fore stated. One million of dollars ap- 
plied ennually, during a peiod of sixty 


or seventy years, would, at the end of it, 
so compltely drain the United States of 


ria, which the want of funds alone pre- 
vents its accepting. If the reasoning 
‘before employed, founded upon the de- 
‘cline in value of that description of pro- 
perty, be correct, many will be disposed 
‘to emancipate from less disinterested mo- 
tives. From some or all of these sour- 
ces, and from the free colored population, 
an amount may be annually obtained for 
the purpose of colonization, equal to the 
number of fifty-six thousand which has 
been supposed. As the work of coloni- 
zation advances, the ability of the Euro- 
pean race to promote it will increase, both 
from the angmentation of its numbers 


chase slaves, if colonists cannot other- 
wise be obtained. Meanwhile it affords 
cause of the sincerest gratification, that 


tained, without a solitary attendant evil. 


various governments of this Union with- 
degree. That the aggregate of the total 
powers is fully adequate to the execution 
est extent, is incontestible. 


distributed 





tigation, and full deliberation. 


We mney 


great work, The General Government 


peror of Morocco, or other / 


tory. It may provide in the Colony an 
asylum for natives of Ajrica introduced 
into the United States, in contravention 
to their laws, and for their support and 
protection, as it has done. And it may 


gaged in practising to acquire the needful 


the Colony. Can a nobler service, in 


all that portion of their inhabitants, as not}der its siars and stripes to the land of 


to leave many more than those few who 
are objects of curiosity in the countries 


of Europe. 


And is that sum, one tenth | pure religion and all its liberty ? 


part of what the United States now an-| employ the Colony as the best and most 


nually appropriate as a sinking fund, 


without feeling it, and which will soon |infamous slave trade. 


not be requisite to the extinction of the 
national debt, capable of producing any 


proper spheres, the powers which they 


adequate means, in the hands of compe- 
tent authority. We ought not to be dis- 
heartened by the little which has been 


the magnitude and difliculties of the 
splendid undertaking which lies before 
us. In the execution of those vast 
schemes which affect the condition and 
happiness of large portions of the habit- 
able globe, time is necessary, which may 
appear to us mortals of long duration, 
but which in the eyes of Providence, or 


al existence, is short and fleeting. How 
long was it after Romulus and Remus laid 
the scanty foundation of their little state 
in the contracted limits of the Peninsula 


and of its wealth, and the relative dimi-|of Italy, before imperial Rome burst forth, 
nution of the negro race.—And, in the|in all her astonishing splendour, the 
course of the progress of its execution, |acknowledged mistress of the World? 
it will not be found a burthensome ap-|Ages passed away before Carthage and 
propriation of some of the revenue of|other Colonies, in ancient times, shone 
the people of the United States, to pur-|out in all their commercial and military 


glory. Several centuries have now elaps- 
ed since our forefathers first began, in 
the morasses of James’s river and on the 


in whatever extent the scheme of Afri-| rock of Plymouth, the work of founding 
can colonization is executed, good is at-| this Republic, yet in its infancy eighteen 


hundred years have rolled over since the 


I could not discuss the question of the Son of God, our blessed Redeemer, offer- 
extent of the respective powers of the |@4 himself, on Mount Calvary, a volun- 


tary sacrifice for the salvation of our 


out enlarging this address, already too |SPecies; and more then half of mankind 
much prolonged, in a most unreasonable | Continue to deny his divine mission and 


the truth of his sacred word. 


which promises more unmixed 


if carried into full execution. Its benevo- 


sufely assume that there are some things |lent purpose is not limited by the con- 
which each system is competent to per-|fines of one Continent, nor to the pros- 
form, towards the accomplishment of the |perity of a solitary race, but embraces 


two of the largest quarters of the earth, 


can treat with foreign Powers of the se-|and the peace aud bappiness of both de- 
curity of the Colony, and with the Em-|seriptions of their present inhabitants, 
frican Prin- | with the countless millions of their poste- 
ces or States. for the acquisition of terri-|rity, who are to succeed 


It appeals for 
aid and support to the friends of liberty 
here and every where. The Colonists, 
reared in the bosom ef this republic, with 
a perfect knowledge of all the blessings 
which freedom imparts, although they 


employ portions of our Navy, whilst en- | bave not always been able themselves to 


share them, will carry a recollection of it 


discipline and skill, or in proceeding to |to Africa, plant it there, and spread it 
their appointed cruising stations, to trans-|over her boundless territory. 
port emigrauts from the United States to | we not indulge the hope that, in a period 


And may 


of time not surpassing in duration that 


time of peace, be performed by the na-|of our Colonial and National existence, 
tional flag, than that of transporting un-|we shall bebold a confederation of Re- 


ing tyrants tremble on their thrones? It 


efficacious instrument of suppressing the | appeals for aid and support to the friends 


of civilization throughout the world. 


Any of the States may apply, in their| Africa, although a portion of it was 


among the first to emerge from barbarism, 





suffering or creating any iinpediment tn | possess and the means at their command. | is now greatly in the rear of all the conti- 


the execution of other great social ob- 
communities ? 
Vhat a vast moral debt to Africa, to the 


jects of the American 





They may remove restraints upon eman- | nents, in knowledge, and in the arts and 
cipation imposed fiom a painful comvic-|sciences. America owes to the old world 
tion that slavery, with all its undisputed a debt of gratitude for the possession of |the natives, to communicate the benefits 
world, and to our common God, should | ills, was better than a manumission with-|them, Caa she discharge it in any more (of our religion aad of the arts. And this 


suitable manner, than that of transplant. 
ing them on a part of its own soil, by 
means of its own sons, whose ancestors 





New-York and other States. Any of |were torn by fraud and violence from their 


native home, and thrown here into bop. 


to the object. And if an enlargement of }dage? It powerfully appeals for suppost 


to patriotism and humanity. If we were 
to invoke the greatest blessing on eart 

which Heaven, in its mercy, could now 
bestow on this nation, it would be the 
separation of the two most numerous ra. 
‘ces of its population, and their comforta, 
ble establishment in distinct and distane 
countries? ‘T'o say nothing of the great. 


the principle of African Colonization, | est difficulty in the formation of our pre- 


sent happy Constitution, which arose oyt 
of this mixed condition of our peo 

nothing of the distracting Missouri ques. 
tion which was so threatening ; Dothing 
of others, springsng from the same fruitfyj 


accomplished, in the brief space of thir-|sonrce, which yet agitate us, who can cop. 
teen years during which it has existed, or | template the future, without the most aw. 


fal apprehensions? Who, if this promis. 
cuous residence of whites and blacks, of 
freemen and slaves, is forever to continue, 
can imagine the servile wars, the carnage 
and the crimes which will be its probable 
consequences, without shuddering with 
horror? It finally appeals emphatically 
for aid and support to the reverend clergy 


in comparison with the periods of nation-|and sincere professors of our holy reli. 


gion. If the project did not look beyond 
the happiness of the races now in Ameri- 
ca, it would be entitled to their warmest 
encouragement. If it were confined to 
the removal only of the free colored po 

ulation, it would deserve all their patron. 
age. Within those restrictions how great. 
ly would it not contribute to promote the 
cause of virtue and morality, and conse 
quent!; religion! But it presents a much 
more extensive fichi—a field only limited 
by the confines of one of the larges 
quarters of the habitable globe—for reli- 
gious and benevolent exertion. Through. 
out the entire existence of Christianity, 
it has been a favorite object of its ardent 
disciples and pious professors to diffuse 
its blessings by converting the Heathen, 
This daty is enjoined by its own sacred 
precepts, and prompted by considerations 
of humanity. All christendom is mor 
or less employed on this object at this 


We may boldly challenge the annals of moment, in some part or other of the 
of the plan of Colonization, in its great- | human nature to the record of any human 
How those | plan, for the melioration of the condition 
powers have, in fact, been divided and jor advancement of the happiness of our 
between the General and | race, 
State Governments, is a question for|good, or more comprehensive benefi- 
themselves to decide after careful inves- | cence, than that of Atrican Colonization, 


earth. 


But it must in candor be owned, that 
hitherto missionary efforts have not had 
a siccess corresponding, in extent, with 
the piety and benevolence of their aim, ot 
with the amount Of the means which havé 
been applied. Some new and = more 
efficacious mode of accomplishing the 
beneficicnt purpose must be devised, 
which by concentrating energies and en 
‘deavors, and avoiding loss in the attain 
lment of more cheerir g results. ‘The 
American Colonization Society presents 
itself to the religious world as uniting 
those greatadvantages. Almost all Aftica 
is in a state of the deepest iznorance and 
barbarism, and addicted te idolatry and 
superstition. {tis destitute of the bles 
sings both of Christianity and civilization 
The Society is an instrument which, aa 
der the guidance of Providence, with 
public assistance, is competent to spread 
the lights of both throughout its vast 
dominions. And the means are as simple 
jas the end is grand and magnificent 
| They are to deviate from the practice of 
|previovs missionary institutions, and em- 


|ploy asagents some of the very brethren 





publican States, on the Western shores of of the Ileathen songht to be converted 
their ancestors, the sous of injured Afri-| Africa, like our own, with their Congress 
ca, there to enjoy the blessings of ourjand annual Legislatures thundering forth 
It can jin behalf of the rights of man, and mak- 


and brought within the pale of civilization. 
The society proposes to send, not one of 
two pious members of Christianity into’ 
foreign land among a different and per 
haps a suspicious race, of another com 
plexion, but to transport annually, for aa 
indefinite number of years, in one view 
of its scheme six thousand, in another, 
fifty-six thousand missionaries, of the de 
scendants of Africa itself, with the same 
interests, sympathies, and constitutions of 
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‘and unworthy expedients in the 








alone by preaching the doctrines of trath| hands of him who was to demolish, with 


and of revelation, which, however delight.| our own weapons, the structure we have 
ful to the ears of the faithful and) reared. — to be : 
jntelligent, are not always comprehended | ble of his want of candour in giving to 
by untutored savages, but also by works) my words, not the most odious meaning | 
it will open) of which they are susceptible, but one | ' 
,of the liberal, the mprejudiced, and phi- 


ef ocular demonstration. 
forests, build towns, erect temples of} 
public worship, and practically exhibit to 
the native sons of Africa the beautiful 
moral spectacle, and the superior advan- 
tege of our religious and social systems. 
In this unexaggerated view of the sub- 
ject, the Colony, compared with other 
missionary plans, presents the force and 
grandeur of a noble steamer majestically 
ascending, and with ease subduing, the 
current of the Mississippi, in comparison 
with the feeble and tottering canoe mov- 
ing slowly among the reeds that fringe 
its shores. It holds up the image of the 
resistless power of the Mississippi itself, 
rushing from the summits of the Rocky 
Mountains, and making its deep and 
rapid course through the heart of this 
Continent, thousands of miles, to the 
Gulph of Mexico, in comparison with 
that of an obscure rivulet winding its 
undiscernable way through dark and dense 
forests, or luxurious prairies, in which it 
is quickly and forever lost. 
Gentle:nen of the Colonization Society 
of Kentucky! not one word need be 
added in conclusion, to animate your 
perseverance or to stimulate your labors, 
in the humane cause which you have 
deliberately espoused. We have reason 
to believe that we have been hitherto 
favored, and shall continue to be blessed, 
with thesmiles of Providence. Confiding 
in his approving judgment, and conscious 
of the benevolence and purity of our in- 
tentions, we may fearlessly advance in 
our great work. And, when we shall, as 
soon we must, be transl ited from this into 
another world of existence; is the hope 
presumptuous that we shall,there behold 
the common Father of whites and of 
blacks, the great Ruler of the Universe, 
cast his Allseeing Eye upon civilized and 
regenerated Africa, its cultivated fields, 
its coasts studded with nurnerous cities, 
adorned with towering teinples, dedicat- 
ed to the pure religion of his redeeming 
Son, its far-fimed Niger, and other great 
rivers lined with flourishing villages, and 
navigated with that wonderful power 
which American genius first successfully 
applied; and that, after dwelling with 
satisfaction on the glorious spectacle, he 
will design to look with approbation upon 
us, His humble instruments, who have 
contributed to produce it. 





Our friend appears to be sensi- 


totally irreconcil cable to their obvigus im- 
port; he therefore adds, “if such are not 
his prec.se words, the meaning is tanta- 
mount.” But why, we would ask, could 
he not as easily give the precise words 
of his anonymous writer, as those of Mr. 
Jefferson in the succeeding paragraph ‘ 
The ostensible reason is, such fair deal- 
ing would not subserve his purpose so 
well. He must first mutilate, distort, and 
misrepresent, before he could successtul- 
ly combat. ‘I'his is not all: after having 
attributed to * A Colored Baltimorean” 
language which he never penned, and 
sentimerts which he never entertained 


junctions (what injunctions?) may be 
applied to us in a prophetic point of re- 
velati m (curious point this, John,) | am 
not able to define.” | believe not, bro- 
ther, nor is any person else, 
Furthermore, what have we to do with 
the “old adage that might overcometh 
right ?”—or the “sentiments advanced 
by the governor of South Carolina ?°— 
or with the public acts of Mr. Monroe, 
one of our Ex-Presidents?” when we 
are told by Mr. Hepburn himself, “that 
the path of virlue is the road to fame;” 
and by a much higher authority, that 
* rigliteousness exalteth a nation 

In addition to these weighty arguments, 
Mr. H. inguires, “Can we receive any 
consolation from the reflection, that, af- 
ter enduring slavery, for a number of 
years, we shall all, like our breturen of 
Ohio, be driven from our country?” 
Without stopping to notice this indirect 
prophecy, we sliall merely ask, to what 
purpose is our fiiend still harping on the 
Ohio affair? Has he not, ere this, been 
convinced of the truth of our remark, 
that our oppressed brethren “have been 
received, and will be protected by a kind- 
lier hand?” Has he not yet seen in the 
new condition, and present prospects 
of our exiled brethren, an *xemplifica- 
tion of the maxiin that “ oppression al- 
ways produces effects coatrary to the 
wishes of the oppressor?” Perhaps he 
has not heard the heart-cheering news 
from the president of the Canadian co- 
lonization society of color, If he has 
not, he shall hear it now :—*] have ar- 
rived,” says he, “in Canada, and have 
found the land good, climate and water 





To the Editors of the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


Messrs. Enirors—Having read some 
remarks in Mr. Hepburn’s third address, 
said by him to be penned by an anony- 
mous writer in the Genius—having read 
each number of your paper with pecu- 
liar care and attention, without discover- 
ing the remarks alluded to before they 
appeared in his own address,—we are 
led to inquire, in what number of the 


Genius “have we been told, by an anony-| 


mous writer, that we should not make, 
or that it would not be equitable for us 
‘to make, any efforts to recover our ina- 
lienable rights; but should tacilly submit 
to all our hardships, until it shail please 


good, and an open door for raising our 
children in that way I have long wished 
| for?” How Mr. H. will receive these 
joyfal tidings, 1 will not positively say;— 
| perhaps they will convince him that his 
reference to the Ohio affair, at present, 
is rather unseasonable. They bring to 
(our mind, not only his ineffec'ual at- 
| tempts to demolish with our own weap- 
| ons the structure we have reared, but al- 
'so the circumstance of his having fallen 
upon himself with his own weapons, A 
| few more of such suicidal combats, and 
| the war will be over. He seems, how- 
ever, conscious of the weakness of this 
argument, and therefore hastens to add, 
“but the strongest argument to prove the 





the providence of God to meliorate our! fallacy of such sentiments, as are ad- 


situation ?” 
these remarks are intended to have an 
exclusive application to 


It has been thought that | vanced by the anonymous writer above 


alluded to, is the fact that at the very 


«A Colored) fountain head of this mighty Republic, 


Baltimorean ;” but as nothing can be! slavery is exhibited in its most horrid 


found in either of his former replications} forms. 


to Mr. Hepburn’s address that can, by 


any just rules of construction, be con- 
verted, either into the language or mean- 
ing of the above quotation, but, on the 
contrary, something in direct opposition 
to it, we shall not take time to expose, 
as might be done, his disingenuous mode 
of attack, but barely observe, that distor- 
tion and misrepresentation of a writer’s 
sentiments, are indications of a sinking 


One thousand or more, are an- 
nually shipped to New Orleans, and this 
too, before all the virtue and wisdom of 
our Republic, without shame, and before 
the eyes of the representatives of all the 
polished nations of the old world.” And 
shall we, because “slavery is exhibited 
in its most horrid forms at the very foun- 
tain head of this mighty Republic,” &c. 
&e. therefore abandon 
home? 





stance, upon whih he [a¥s so mu 
istress, docs not danp our hoyes af 
least. What efecthave the evils of S#- 


our veritable 
Is this the strongest argument 


SAL 


that ou 
in favour o a, Gate 
it known to him, tem 


very in this happyland “gen the mind | 
lanthropic Lafayette ? 

Hear him, he wil speak for himseli’ | 
“When | am indulting in my views of | 
American prospects. and American liber- | 
ty, it is mortifying t& be told that in that | 
very country a large portion of the people | 
are slaves. It is a dirk spot on the face 
of the nation. Sucha state of things'| 
cannot always exist.” It was a sight of 
the evils alluded to, and their inseparas | 
| ble concomitants, that extorted from the! 
pen of Mr. Jeflerson that comprehensive | 
jand soul-thrilling sentenceo—+1 tremble! 
‘for my country when I reflect that God | 





,forever.” But may we not indulge the 
hope that the evils spoken of will yet| 
awaken the sympathies of the Aunerivan | 
people—soften their eruel prejudices— 
arouse their slumbering energies—and 
produce in them an unconquerable de- 
termination to wash from their “ stars and 
stripes” one of the blackest spots that 
ever cursed the globe, or stained the his- 
toric page? Shall we be told that invin- 
cible prejudices render this great deside- 
ratum impracticable? And what is this 
but a libel upon the American people? 
What is it but to say, there is in them a 
moral incapacity to do justice, love mer- 
cy, and walk uprightly? Colonization 
orators, designing politicians, ministers 
of Jesus, tell me, how can you thus libel | 
your countrymen? Surely, thers is a! 
regenerating, a redeeming spirit in the | 
land—a spirit transforming misanthropes 
into philanthropi:ts—bondinen into free- 
men —abettors of slavery into champions 
of I:ber'y—a spirit that will yet drive 
from America the demon of slavery, and | 
reader it indeed “the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 
A Cotorep BaLTiMorcan. 








The Colonial Legislature of Jamaica 
iconvened at Kingston on the $d Novem- 
iber. Mr. Barrett remarked, in a speech 
on the 4th, that there were 6400 runaway 
slaves in the diiferent parishes of the 
Island, being two in every hundred. He 
proposed that a police of $20 effective 
men should be organized to “put down 
this growing evil.” 


renegades! What! runaway from mas- 
ters who are so kind, so considerate, so 
generous—who give them so many pri- 
vileges, so much that is excellent to eat, 
drink and wear, such ample instruction, 
such recompense for their labor!—and 
by thousands, too! We should like to 


discourse from the above text, and en- 
deavor to prove—what they so ofien 
boldly essert—that the slaves are content- 
ed and happy.—e. 





It is not a little strange that the pro- 
ceedings of Georgia towards the Indians 
|should attract so much of public atten- 
ition, while those of Ohio towards the 
‘blacks have been suffered to pass almost 
without notice.— Salem Gazelte. 


Sirs, there is nothing strange in this 





business: we can easily unravel it. In 
this discriminating age, and truly repub- 
lican country, the growth of the hair and 
the color of the skin make all the differ- 
ence imaginable. Thus—it is our duty 
to protect a copper complexion from in- 
jury, but a black skin is offensive to the 
eye, and should be banished or subjected 
to fine and imprisonment.—c. 










O, the ingratitude and folly of these} 


hear some of our apologists for slavery | 
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i the blave cases pertd> 


ah - 
 Blgabeth -Cunnitigham 
swe mentioned last fall) is 
awaiti ‘filing aPléa by the defend- 
ant, Honmps. ° . 
iana Glybs, Jane Gibbs, Lawrence 
s, and Charlotte Handy, lotely 
brought to this city by the sheriff of 
New-York, and delivered in court on 
a writ de homine repliando, were dis- 
charged by proclamation in due course 
and form of jaw, on Saturday last, on 
motion of John F. Hilton, Esq. of Al- 
bany. And on the same evening, through 
the exertions of the Rev. Mr. Paul, the 
two voung children, viz. Lawrence Gibbs, 
aged about ten, and Charlotte Handy, 
aged about seven, were taken as ap- 
prentices by a most respectable and op- 
ulent farmer, living about 9 miles from 
Albany, to be brought up in habits of 





nor averred, he says, “ How far his m-|1s just, aud that his justice cannot sleep! industry.— Albany Daily Advertiser, 











BLACK LIsT. 


i hands are of your color; but I shame 
TWwear a heart so white.”-~Lady Macbeth, 
We do not insert the following adver- 


tisement as an anomaly in our southern 


|papers—would it were so!——but to ex- 


emplify tae tenderness and humanity of 
the advertiser—a woman! O the de 


, basing effects of slavery !—a, 


PU 3LIC SALE, 


| Will be sold at public sale, on Satur. 


day the 6th of February next, at my 
residence in Kast Franklin street, oppo - 
site the Masonic Hall—the following 
property, viz: 
ONE NEGRO WOMAN and FIVE 
CHILDREN, 
4 of thein Boys from 2 to 10 years old, 
jand a Girl 11 years; the Woman is about 
30 years of age, an excellent Cook, 
Washer and Jroner. Also, 2 fresh 
Milch Cows, with a variety of Household 
and Kichen Furniture: Among which, 
are 4 Fe:thor Beds. Sale to commence 
jat 10 o'clock A. M. when the conditions 
lof the sule will be made known, by 
SUSAN R. TANNEHILL, 
January 21, Sw, 








Slave Trade.—The Brazilian Charge 
\d Affaires in England, gives notice that 
|he has obtained assurances from Lord 
| Aberdeen, in a notice of the 16th Sep- 
tember last, that British cruizers would 
be informed that the slave trade fro: 
Brazil may be legally carried on as bo- 
fore, until the 15th March next, so that 
vessels leaving the coast of Africa before 
that time, are not to be treated as pirates. 


N.Y. Daily Advertiser. 








On the night of the 23d ult. in this 
county, John Hill went to the house of 
William S. Powell for the purpose, it aj 
pears, of chastising a negro slave, placed 
in the possession of P. and claimed by 
both parties. Some angry words having 
passed between them, Powell retired into 
his house, and in a few minutes returning 
with his gun, discharged its contents in 
the body of Hill, who was engaged at 
the time in securing the negro—-Hill 
died instantly, not having one moment's 
| warning of his fate. Powell made no 
| attempt to escape, and has been commit= 
|ted to the jail of this County to await 
his trial at the Superior Court in April 
next.—V. Curolina Paper. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT 15 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN- 
TENDED BY A LADY. 


SLAVERY. 

The more we reflect upon this subject, 
the more strange does it appear, that it 
can be tolerated in a Christian country— 
among a people, too, refined and enlight- 
ened as we proudly claim to be, whose laws 
stoop even to the protection of the brute 
creation. Yet even in the very face of our 
republican courts, are men publicly sold 
and purchased by their fellow men, in the 
open market places,and inthe broad gaze of 
the pure day-light, while the hot gush of 
shame, that should blind and suffocate 
them with the consciousness of ignomi- 
ny, is totally unfelt, Woman, too— 
« bright, high-souled, glorious woman,” — 
will auffer herself to be ministered to by 
the hand of slavery—can behold herself 
surrounded by miserable and degi@ded 
beings, yet make no effort to snatch 
tham from the pit into which they have 

orust. 
patriotism of the American ladies 
en lauded to the skies, for having 


5 


d the use of tea during the revolu- 


om 
_partaenenap neces — 
nF Own sex, Whose 
probably inferior 
looked with a 
ul eye upon th¢signs of the times. 


All reformations at slow (or gradual} 
in proportion@o the 2 be designed to be 
removed; hence from all necessity, this 
must be slow, as it exteeds in magnitude 
all others on the habitble globe; for what 
degradation, either o body or mind, can 
be named, which is mt comprehended in 
this greatest of ab)minations, African 
slavery ? the demoralzing effects of which, 
not less to the maser than to the slave, 
exceeds all others in the known world ; 
for evidence of which, we need only to 
refer to the state of mankind in those 
parts of the earth cursed by its existence. 

But a good work is begun, and | be- 
lieve a change in public opinion is taking 
lace; and if we can but have patience 
with dull, heedless, and inattentive luke- 
warm professors, | doubt not many of us 
will see a brighter day. Much anxiety, 
labor and toil, must first be endured; but 
what is this, in comparison to restoring to 
the most inestimable rights of man, hun- 
dreds of thousands of our fellow-beings?” 












LETTERS ON BRITISH COLONIAL 
SLAVERY, 
Lerten II. 

We have purposely avoided making 
any comments on the preceding extracts 
of this letter, that we might allow our- 
selves space for more extensive quota- 
tions. With the present extracts we shall 
finish with this letter, the excellent senti- 
ments of which, we hope may not have been 
perused altogether unprofitably by our 
readers. To the second of the following 
paragraphs, we would recommend particu- 





~y contest, because that article had 


‘one of the exciting causes of the | 


vel. It is probable that under siimi- 
jrcumstances, most of them, at the 
sont day, would act after the same 
ner. And do not the calls of patriot- 

, a8 well as of religion, still more im- 
atively urge to every exertion that may 
tend to remove their country fron the 
darkness of crime and infany? Yet they. 
who, amid the gloom of former years, 
unheritatingly bore privations and sacrifi- 
ce at they might strengthen the hands 
ose, who, on the field of warfare, 

e contending for liberty, now shrink 
net from the luxuries which have been 
wrung with heart sickening inhumanity 
from the hands of the helpless aud op- 
pressed. If there were no other cause for 
hate, to the system of slavery, its mean 
selfishness should alone be sufficient to 
raise every voice in opprobrium against 
it. But when we reflect, that disgusting 
and dishonorable 4s it is, this is one of 
the fairest traits in its character, it is real- 
ly surprising how the gentle and the 
good can be so little offended by its 
vileness. We should imagine that the 
tears of contrition for the past, could 
be dried only, by the high resolve of in- 
stant reformation, and the nobler and bet- 
ter conduct of future life. But, ales! 
how few are there, who, like a Minge, a 
Smith, or a Ridgely, have the nobility of 
spirit, that can refuse to weigh the claims 
of interest against those of right. Yet 
the cause of emancipation is a holy one, 
and however tardy may be its progress, 
there can be nodoubt but it will eventually 
triumph. With reference to this subject, 
we have liberty to quote the encouraging 


ilar attention—it is so full a reply to objec- 
tions which are repeatedly urged in exten- 
uation of carelessness upon this subject. 

“Some well meaning persons have not 
scrupled to declare, that the evil in ques- 
tion is too gigantic for human encounter, 
—that it can be vanquished by no power 
but that of Omnipotence;—the hitherto 
unsuccessful issue of the anti-slavery ex- 
ertions has been presumptuously referred 
to the Divine will;—the time for accom. 
plishing their object, it has been said, has 
not yet arrived—and, instead of ascrib- 
ing their failure to a deticiency of gene- 
ral interest and cv-operition, impiously 
call in question the Divine goodness— 
and expect the intervention of miracles 
to supply the place of the right exertion of 
the various talents and capacities with 
which we have been entrusted. What 
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because there is nothing to bind us 10 it 
but the generous sympathies of nature, the 
tender pleadings of pity, the strong ties of 


Christian obligation ? 


Sloth and infidelity often assume the 
guise of humility. How little they ex- 
claim) can human effort Bosch eo with 
regard to the wide extent and appalling 
magnitude of crime and misery, which 
have from age to age deformed and af- 
flicted the world! How perplexing is 
the attempt to reconcile the present state 
of things with the Divine attributes— 
with the infinite goodness and love, as 
well as wisdom and power of the great 
Governor of tle universe! We stand ap- 
palled at the frightful accumulation of 
crime on the one hand, we weep over the 
heart rending extent and variety of suf- 
fering on the other, yet it is little, almost 
nothing which human effort can do to- 
wards the diminution of either! In re- 
ference to this terrible evil of slavery, the 
most prolific source of crime and misery ; 
—what has been accomplished by years 
of persevering, unremitted labour? Our 
compassion for the wretched slave can 
bear no proportion to that of his heavenly 
Father,—his divine Redeemer ;—yet still 
he is suffered to remain in hopeless bon- 
dage—-still he is suffered to be disinherit- 
ed of his birthright, and degraded below 
the level of the brute!” 

Probably there are few minds accus- 
tomed to reflection, in which thoughts 
like these do not occasionally pass—and 
what is their practical tendency? A fold- 
ing of the hands in slothful apathy, or in 
hopeless despair. But what will the 
humble minded, believing Christian say 
to such reasonings? He will say, «Get 
thee behind me, Satan”—he will resist 
them. He sees that their tendency is to 
negligence, to unbelief, to atheism. He 
knows that ‘here we see through a glass 
darkly,’ —that the dispensations of Provi- 
dence are to us, in our present state, 
veiled in clouds and darkness ;—never- 
theless, he has the fullest assurance that 
‘the judge of all the earth will do right,’ 
and a ray of heavenly light elearly points 
out his own pathof duty. The course he 
is to follow has been illuminated by the 
footsteps of his Lord and master ;—pursu- 
ing that radiant track, he is certain to join 
the triumphs of his glorious Leader, who, 
though invisible, is * going on conquering 
and to conquer, who ‘reigns King of 
kings, and Lord of lords’—who ‘must 
reign until all things are subdued under 
Him,’~-until ‘all things that offend’ are 
gathered out of his kingdom ;—till sin is 
vanquished, and death ‘swallowed up of 
life.’ In the mean time, for purposes in- 
scrutable to finite comprehension, the 
tares are suffered to grow with the wheat, 
—sin and suffering are both permitted ; 





great reformations were ever eected | 
without the strenuous exertion of human | 
means? ‘Though it be true, that ‘the | 
good that is done in the earth, the Lore | 
doeth it?—he doeth it nevertheless 
through human instromentality,—by en- 
lightening the understanding, and influ- 
encing the will of his intelligent creatures. 
To supply the millions of the human race, 
with food produced from the ground on 
which we tread, is, we are sure, the work 
of omnipotence ; but we do net therefore | 
conclude, that the puny libors of man, | 
the operations of ploughing and sowing, 
can be dispensed with. Rich harvests in | 
ihe moral, as in the natural world, are 
the result of diligent, well-directed, per- 
severing eXxertion,—though it be God 
:lone, in both, whe ‘giveth the increase.’ 

The difficulties which. obstruct the 
work of emancipation furnish no just 
cause of discouragement ; they ought ra- 
ther to be considered as tests of sincerity. 
Abhorrence of slavery is an involuntary 
consequence of its exposure : but its er- 
tinction must be a work of labor and dif- 
ficulty, proportioned to its strength and 
deeply-rooted tenacity. Shall we there- 
fore abandon it, because it is connected 
with no present interest of. our. awn 2— 











and the business of his humble follow- 
ers is, to ‘eschew evil and todo good;’— 
their duty and high privilege is to become 
‘co-workers with God. ‘To instruct the 
ignorant—to reform the vicious—to feed 
the hungry—-to clothe the naked—to re- 
lieve the stranger—to visit the prisoner 
—and to redeem the captive, are accord- 
ing to their ability their chosen and hap- 
piest employmeuts. They will not with- 


hold their hand, because they can do so 


little, but will faithfully employ their one 
or their ten talents in promoting the cause 
of righteousness upon earth ;—and how- 
ever slow its apparent progress—whatever 
powers of earth or hell may resist it— 
they will go right onward in the path of 
duty, well knowing tuat while they are so 
engaged—stronger is He that is for them, 
than all which can combine aguinst 
them.” 





If people instead of extenuating es- 
tablished crivwes. would put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel of reform, all the formi- 


dable obstacles which now tower up in4 


the path of duty would vanish: at once. 
Ab! how few are they who condemn !— 
but fewer are they who act!’ 


siterary. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE SPECTACLES, 

He was a strange looking old man, 
and he bewildered me_ exceedingly, 
Whether he belonged to the rank of ma- 
gicians, sprites or genii, | was unable to 
determine ; but that he was something 
out of the common way, I was quite cer. 
tain. Once | had half made up my mind, 
that it was the famous old wizard, Mi. 
chael Scott—for he had a high pointed 
cap, and a long beard hanging down up. 
on his breast, and trimmed into a peak: 
then I tried to move, so as to place bim 
between myself and the candle, that | 
might discover whether, like Ossian’s 
ghost-heroes, the light would “twinkle 
dimly through his form,”—but with that 
inability for motion, which we so fre. 
quently feel in dreams, [ remained fast. 
ened to my seat, and my doubts were to. 
tally insolvable. But whatever he might 
be, his appearance was certainly very 
queer, : 

“What are you doing?’ said the 
strange old man. 

“| am altering this dress,” answered [; 
“it isold fashioned.” 

“ When was it made ?” 

“Last month.” 

“Put on these spectacles,” said the 
strange old man. 

I stammered a little, for the proposi- 
tion startled me: “1 thank you. But I 
could do nothirg with them.—I can see 
to rip this seam perfectly well, | assure 
you.” 

* Put them on, I tell you!” exclaimed 
he, with such a terrible frown, that they 
were over my eyes, almost before | was 
aware. 

The scene was all changed before me. 
| was in a mighty temple, where thou- 
sands of my own sex were gathered to 
worship the presiding divinity. The ra- 
rest productions of the loom, of various 
kinds, but of the finest texture and the 
choicest colors, were fantastically twisted 
around each other,so as to form a kind of 
throne, on which she was seated. On 
the altar before her, lay heaps of jewelry, 
strings of pearl, diamonds, and other pre- 
cious stones, and all manner of personal 
ornaments, piled up in glittering confu- 
sion. Envoys from different quarters of 
the globe, were continually bringing their 
offerings to her feet, and numberless fe- 
males, who officiated as priestesses, were 
employed about her person, altering its 
decorations, and adorning her in a differ- 
ent manner. But | observed that her 
dress had no sooner been adjusted accord- 
ing to her directions, than she became 
dissatisfied with it, and ordered some 
other form substituted for that which she 
had but the instant before applauded. 

These various changes were instantly 
imitated by her vctaries, whose manner of 
worship seemed ta be by thus humoring 
her caprice. Those who were too fur 
distant to discover the manner of the 
goddess herself, copied, as well as they 
were uble, that of the more favored devo- 
tees ; so that the whole place seemed to 
be continually in motion. 

This is the Temple of Fashion, said 
my companion ; come with me, and I will 
show you from whose hands are gathered 
the oblations which crowd her altar. 

He conducted me to a window at one 
side of the edifice, and | looked out upon 
a widely diversified scene. Far off in 
the distance, | could catch a shadowy 
glance of mines, where men were wearing 
out their lives in search of the glittering 
treasures of the earth. Jn another quar- 
ter, groups of people,—men, women and 
children—were embracing each other, 
with tears and bitter lamentations, till 
others, who: stood by, forcibly separated 
them from each other, leaving some to 
weep in lonely desolation, and bearing 
others away to a distant market-place, 
where they were publicly sold. Still I: 
watthed theis: destination, as they were: 
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borne away by their future masters. They 
were placed among a people who were 
accounted wise and virtuous ; they were 
surrounded by cultivation and retinement, 
yet they were ignorant and degraded, for 

book of knowledge was forbidden to 
be unfolded before them. They were 
driven unwillingly to toil, day after day, 
and the fruits of their labor were claimed 
by others. Those to whom my attention 
was principally directed, were employed 
in the care and cultivation of a species 
of tree, from whose pods, when ripe, 
they gathered a white, downy substance, 
which was collected into large quantities, 
and carried away into a place where hun- 
dreds of beings—many of them squalid, 
debased and miserable—were employed 
throughout their whole lives, in causing 
it to undergo various operations, till it 
came from their hands transformed into 
fabrics of exquisite delicacy and beauty, 
meet to be employed in forming the gar- 
ments of Fashion. Others, passed their 
days in watching the life and death of 
successive races of a certain species of 
insect, that from its shroud they m ght 
form her festival robes. Men dared the 
torrid sunbeams, that they might minister 
to her fancied wants, or gathered the 
spoils of the cold regions of the north, 
that her votaries might lay them at her 
footstool. 

Neither was it over dress only, that she 
exercised so despotic a sway. Manners, 
opinions and taste, were all regulated ac- 
cording to her will. Nay, so enthusiasti- 
cally infatuated were some of her wor- 
shippers, that they would unhesitatingly 
sacrifice comfort, health, moral princi- 
ple, and the holiest affections of the heart, 
in obedience to her dictates. 

But without, in front of the temple, 

methought | heard the clamor of many 
voices, uttering murmurs and revilings 
against the witcheries of the tyrant, and 
the obsequious compliance with which 
her orders were attended to. These were 
fathers and husbands, who had been ru- 
ined, both in happiness and wealth, by 
the folly and extravagance of their rela- 
tives. The voice of larhentation, mingled 
also with that of execrations for some 
who had stood high among her list of 
favorites, after having expended their 
whole fortune, in her servite, were now 
cast out destitute, to wail their former de- 
votion to her will, or for their lost station, 
now occupied by more fortunate competi- 
tors. 

1 was about to give utterance to some 
very wise and moral reflections, upon the 
folly of the assembléd multitude, when the 
strange old man, with an exclamation of im 
patience, dashed the spectacles violently 
from my eyes, and-the whole scene va- 
nished, The old man, too, had vanished 
—cap, beard and all—I began to be in 
doubt of my own substauntiality! Yet 
there | was, broad awake too, by this 
time, with my disorganized dress lying 
upoa my lap.—The extricated slecve 
had fallen on.the hearth luring my 
dream, and was almost totally consumed. 
Fortunately, however, the fashion Itad 
changed while I was asleep, and the 
quantity of stuff, which had been requir- 
ed for the formation of one sleeve, was 
how amply sufficient for both. 

GERALDINE. 
Por the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
MENTAL REMINISCENCES. 

It is pleasant to look back over. tht 
history of our mental life—to reflect up- 
on its various changes of sentiment and 
feeling—to call up to recollection the 
different acquirements which have form- 
ed, as it were, the several stages of our 
intellectual progress. ‘There are proba- 
bly few persons who have not felt a 
gush of exultation, when the opinions or 
partialities of childhood have been justi- 
fied by the approval of their riper years, 
or who do not’ remember with: satisfac- 
tion the enthusiastic delights-which. at- 


I had read, followed me to my pillow, 
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tended the acquisition of certain ideas. 
Not long since, | casually met with a 
copy of the first book that I ever to my 
knowledge was possessed of. [ question 
whether a volume of Mrs. Hemans or 
Miss Landon would not have been thrown 
by at that moment, for those imperfectly 
recollected pages, or whether its stiff pic- 
tures and childish rhymes could have 
afforded me more gratification even when 
my days were numbered by months in- 
stead of years. I can remember too, 
even now, the bewilderment, and excite- 
ment of feeling, with which | bent over 
the pages of the “Saracens,” and min- 
gied my very spirit with their romance. 
The high wrought sentiments, the 
achievements, and the misfortunes of the 
heroic Matck Adel, and the glorious la- 
dy Matilda, wrought like a spell over my 
imagination, till | felt as though | were 
inthe midst of a new creation. | know 
not whether the world may have given its 
voice of praise to these volumes, or 
whether they do actually possess any su- 
perior degree of interest, for | have never 
since examined them—but | gave my- 
self up unresistingly to their fascination. 
It was like being ushered into the midst 
of a new creation—and | paused not to 
enquire whether it was one of imagina- 
tion or reality. The recollection of what 


and in my dreams; and when the sab- 
bath morning interposed betwixt me and 
the still unfinished history, I stole away to 
the drawer where it was deposited, to 
gaze upon the cover of the leaves which 
I dared not open. | have since wonder- 
ed that I did resist the temptation of do- 
ing so—it was an instance of juvenile 
self control, that might shame many of 
tne weaker resolutions of my after years. 
Thus freshly, and so hoarded up as 
treasures, do the memories of infancy 
come back upon the heart in after years, 
yet then, when the world itself seems but 
little more than a visionary creation of 
romance, we look forward to the coming 
hours of life, as those which are the 
storehouses of life’s richest pleasures;— 
and this, in despite of all that is said of 
the unshadowed bliss of our infant days, 
is principally true; for however we may 
profess to envy the happiness of chiid- 
hood, there are but few who would wil- 
lingly return to it again. GeRALDINE. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
THE SYLVAN GRAVE. 
Lay me not, when I die, in the place of the dead, 
With the dwellings of men round my resting 
place spread, 
But amidst the’still forest, unseen and alone, 
Where the waters go by with a murmuring tone: 





Where the wild bird above me may wave its 
dark wing, 

And the flowers I have loved from my ashes may 
spring; 

Where affection’s own blossom may lift its blue 
eye, 

With an eloquent glance from the place where I 

° lie. 

Let the rose and the woodbine be there, to en- 


wreath 
A bright chaplet of bloom for the pale brow of 


death; 


hum 

Of the honey-bee’s wing, may for requiem come. 

And when those I have loved ‘midst the changes 
of earth, 

The clouds of its sorrow, its sunshine of mirth, 

Shall visit the spot where my cold relics lie, 

And gaze on its flowers with a tear moisten’d 
eye— 

Let them think that my spirit stil) sometimes is 
there, 

My breath the light zephyr that twines in their 
hair, 

And these flowers, in their-fragrance, a memory 
be, 

To tell them thussweet-was theis friendship to 4 








me.. Bearua.- 


progress of divine faith, is: devotion to 
the vanities and pomps of this world. 
The unrenewed heart is exceedingly prone 
to love and pursue them to the entire ex- 
clusiomof the solemn'realities offeternity. 
The youthfa-mind, especially, i# proves- 
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We have repeatedly expressed our dis- 
approbation of the manner in which Fairs 
for benevolent purposes are commonly 
conducted,—believing that their origin 
may be traced rather to a vain and curi- 
ous spirit, than to a zealous, single-eyed, 
persevering philanthrophy,—and thatthey 
are eminently calculated to corrupt the 
manners and the morals of their votaries. 
The following strictures, though some- 
what protracted, fully express our feelings 
on this subject, and deserve the serious 
attention of every benevolent mind.—e. 

From the Southern Religious Telegraph. 

FAIRS FOR BENEVOLENT OBJECTs., 


There is no danger, even in this age of 
action, of pursuing a good object with 
too much zeal. We have the highest 
authority for being zealousy affected, 
always, in a good thing. But as we, in 
this protestant country, do not profess to 
believe that the end sanctifies the means, 
there is no reason why the character of 
the means should be shielded from in- 
vestigation by the goodness of the end. 
The popularity and frequent repetition of 
Fairs, as a means of raising money for 
benevolent purposes, render it highly pro- 
per that theirtendency should be made the 
subject of serious and candid inquiry. I 
have purposely delayed any remarks on this 
subject until the presen’ time, that | might 
escape the imputation of unworthy mo- 
tives, and direct the attention of the chris- 
tian community to the principle itself, 
without reference to any particular case. 

It is cheerfully admitted that the sup- 
port and education of orphans, the’build- 
ing of churches, the colonization of ‘our 
free colored people, and whatever else 
the profits of Fairs have been usually de- 
voted tovin our country,are objects worthy 
of the most liberal patronage of every 
christian and every friend of humanity. 
Nor is it denied that Fairs, regarded 
simply as a temporary expedient for rais- 
ing money for such objects, are well 
adapted to the end in view, and are the 
result of much knowledge of human 
nature. It is acknowledged also, that 
female industry, when guided by piety 
and discretion, merits all the commenda- 
tion bestowed upon it in the Scriptures. 
’rov. xxxi. chap. I would not sicld to 


But every christian is under the most 


solemn obligation, in whatever he does, 
to do all to the glory of God. 
And the clover’s red blossom be seen, that the | 44 liberty to engage in any enterprise, 
which he is not convinced, on mature de- 
liberation, will not in any way interfere 
with the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. 
will not be controverted. So scrupulous | will be vain, and trifling, and extravagant 
was St. Paul on this point, that he would |at all events; and that there can be no 
not perforin the most innocent act, such | harm in turning these traits of character 
as the eating of meat, when there was 
danger of its causing a weak brother to’ 
offend. 


He is not 


This position, it is believed, 


Now one very serious obstacle to the 
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bially given to these things. Even man 
who profess to have been born of 

and to be strangers and pil on the 
earth, find it extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to renouncethem. And mul- 
titudes of christian parents, who admit 
their inconsistency with a life of piety, 
consider them indispensable to the en- 
joyment of the young; and thus, reversi 
the Scripture precept, train up their chit 
dren in the way they should not go, with 
the vain expectation, that when they be- 
come old, they will depart from it. So 
strong, and general, and so prejudicial 
to the interests of religion, is this propen- 
sity to overrate the toys and momentary 
gratifications of this life, that the scrip- 
tures abound with cautions and admoni- 
tions on this subject. In them not onl 
the lust of the flesh, but also the lust of 
the eye and the pride of life, are set in 
opposition to the love of God. 

But Fairs, as they are conducted among 
ourselves, and as there is reason to be- 
lieve they always will be conducted in 
any other country, tend to perpetuate and 
increase this supreme devotion to vanity. 
The immediate object is to raise money; 
and all the articles are prepared for this 
end, with little reference to their subse-” 
quent utility. Hence many of them are’ 
mere toys, which can never be applied to 
any good purpose whatever; and others 
are articles of ornament and extravagance, 
such as the vain and thoughtless will pay 
any price for, merely because they gratify 
the lust Of the eye and the pride of life. 
The truth of this statement will not be 
questioned by any one who has taken 
the trouble to make a catalogue of the 
articles exposed for sale, and the uses to 
which they can be applied. Now, the 
devotion of much time and labor to the 
manufacture of such articles, has an un- 
happy effect on the minds of those who 
make them; and the exhibition of them, 
with all the decorations which ingenuity 
can invent, exerts a pernicious influence 
upon the spectators, who are thus taught 
to prize, and tempted to purchase, what 
can only minister to vanity and pride, 
The dissipation of serious thought, and 
the perverted tone given to public feel- 
ing, especially among the young, by 
these brilliant exhibitions, will continue 
and cannot be easily arrested, long after 
the denefit arising from their pecuniary 
profits is forgotten. The only. argument 
which can be urged in favor of Fairs, i 
their success in extorting money from! 
those who have not principle enough to, 
produce good works. They depend for 
their success upon the amount of the 
pride and vanity, and love of display, 
which they call into exercise. Thus 
multitudes, who would not give one cent, 
land perhaps not even a civil answer, if 
japphed to in a private way for the same 
lobject, pour out their money here in 
j}abundance, merely to be seen and notic- 
(ed for their liberality. If they do not 





the wise man himself, in admiration of Sound a trumpet before them, they are 
the pattern of female industry and excel-|Perhaps not the less conspicuous; and 
lence which he has given us in this chap- 
ter. 


they know that it will be sounded after 
them—which answers the same purpose. 
The very argument therefore in defence 
of Fairs, proves that they are destructive 
of sound moral principles, and ought to 
be discountenanced by every christian. 


It is admitted by many of the pious 
patrons of Fairs, that their tendency is 
such as I have described. But they sup- 
port them on the ground that people 











to some good account. So it has long 
been said by pious venders of ardent 
spirits, that people would drink and get 
drunk, and that christians might as well) 
share in the profits of their drunkenness 
as leave them all to be enjoyed by others. 
And this reasoning is just as good‘in ‘the 
one case, as in the other. It is mot! right 
to-induce people to do wrong, for any 
putpese whatever. We would: think of. 
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getting up a ball, or a play for the benefit 
of a Sabbath school, or the Bible Society, 
although both of these institutions are at 
this moment in pressing need of funds? 
Or who is able to point out any incon- 


ld in closing a Fair with a Ball or a)! 
la 





into exercise those feelings which are 
hostile to the growth of piety in the heart? 
so does the other. 
mote dissipation? so does the other. | 
Does the one produce thoughtless and 
extravagant expenditure of money? the 
other does the same. Does the Theatre 
have its door-keeper to receive the price 
of gratified curiosity? so does the Fair. 


If there is any truth in the preceding | york pail 


remarks, Fairs tend to the ultimate de- 
feat of thei: own object. Every good in- 
stitution must depend, for its final suc- 
cess, on sound christian principle; and | 
the blessing of Heaven. But Fairs tend | 
to destroy ioral principle; und the bles- 
sing of God cannot be rationally implor- | 
ed, or expected, on any demoralizing pro- | 
cess. Would it not be better therefore | 


for christians, in all their schemes of be-|ty Minutes spare Unie in the six hours, ‘ing—galloping—commercial hand we do 


nevolencc, to confine themselves to ap- 
opriate means, and trust for success to 
the blessing of Him, who has all power 
in heaven and earth, and is the friend of 
every good object? St. Paul would not 
use enticing words of man’s wisdom even 
at Corinth, where he knew such preach- 
ing would have brought crowds aroand 
him; but confined himself to a simple and 
faithful exhibition of divine truth, trust- 
ing to the Spirit of God to make it effee- 
tual. When he wished the brethren to 
contribute to the necessities of the poor 
saints at Jerusalem, he directed every one 
to lay by him in store, as the Lord had 
prospered him, that there might be no 
gatherings when he came. He wisned 
their liberality to be the result of de/ibe- 
ration and chrislian princip/e, and not 
oceed from excitement of feeling. And 

if we turn to Solomon’s pattern of female 
industry and excellence, we shall find 
her employed in substantial and useful 
work, not in the manvfacture of splendid 
toys to tempt the gay and vain to plunge 
deeper in extravagauce and folly. The 
game is true of Dorcas too, whose name, 
at least, is not forgotten among us, _—G. 





“A letter, signed ‘A Mexican,’ and 


ascribed to Gen. Bravo, on the subject 
of the cession of the Texas to our gov- 
ernment, has been published in the Span- 
The General 


ish paper, El Redactor. 


inveighs against the ambition of the 
United States and against Mr. Poinsett, 
and represents this country as selfish and 


hostile towards Mexico.” 


The above is from the National Ga- 


zette, Mr. Walsh says of the letter—* The 


whole is ex!ravagant and acrimonious.” 


Wethink oth: rwise. Bravo hashitthe nai 


on the head. The ambition of this coun- 
try is all-grasping, even to injustice— 
vide the case of the Indians. She is ava- 
riciously sellish, too—and it is prudery 
Talk of nation- 


to deny the charge. 
al disinteresteduess!—It is superfluou 
wind.—c. 





Prosrrctus or THE 
We can assure the editor of the Bosto 
Christian Watchman that there was n 


“mistake” in our statement relative to “the 
At least, 


daily journals of Baltimore.” 
they do not (what they ought to do, 


they are not guilty) deny the truth of our 


very serious charge.—<. 





The whole number of criminals and 
vagrants committed to the New-York 


on the rail road. 
‘several distingai.hed members of both 


Does the one pro- pn at the rate of six miles an hour! On| 





ADVANTAGES OF RAIL ROADS. 
Daily experiments continue to be made |t 
On Saturday afternoon, || 


1ouses of Conzress occupied two of the 





Another horse drew upwards of fifieen| when we werea very boy. The picture 
was an old affair, painted by—no matter 
;whom—but it represented one of the 
‘cowled brotherhood of merry England, 


Wednesday, a carriage was propelled by 
a sail at the astonishing rate of twenty |; 
miles an hour! 
On the subject of rail roads and steam 


lecomotives, Mr. Dwizht of the New- 


ever fall in love with a picture?”—to 
which Mr. Whittier gives the following 

y, provided the proceeds are devoted | carriages, which were drawn by a single }; 
to the same object? Does the one call | porse at the rate of thirteen miles an hour, 


tournaments. 
the good monk’s features so expressive 
of satisfaction and contented indolence, 


he Essex (Mass.) Gazette puts the fol- 
owing query to the editor: “Did you 


pleasant answer; 
“That we have. It was a long time ago, 


n her time of monks and priests and 
There was sowething in 


A Neat Turn. A correspondent of 


A terrible explosion took place at Na- 
varino, Nov. 19. The lightning fell upon 
the citadel, and setting fire to the powder 
magazine, blew it up with all the walls 
and buildings in the enclosure. Above 
100 artillery men were victims of the 
disaster. 


“Tne Fireman,” is the title of a new 
weekly paper in Philadelphia, published 
by William Sharpless, and edited by B, 
Matthias. It is devoted solely to the in. 
terests of Firemen. Price $1,50 per 
annam in advance. 


{ly enough— 


y Advertiser remarks, pleasant- | 


and so mild and benevolent withal, that 
we could not but envy the original, and 
wish ourself certain of being as happily 





A head waiter, in one of the Inns in 


Protestant. 


pra} : ORI 4 ” 
“The distance from Albany to Boston | 4!sposed of. 


is only about a hundsed and seventy miles. 
The (ocomolives are said to travel thirty 
miles an hour. Six times thirty is one 
hundred and eizghty—leaving five hours 
and forty minutes only as necessary to 
comp ete such a mo-:.ing’s ride. 





will be suflicieat for the passengers to stop | 
—if indeed there be any stop to such 
machines—and take breath; for breath | 
will be all they will be likely,in these 
tempercte times, to want ou the road.” 
The Buston Evening Gazette exceeds 
even Mr. Dwight’s anticipations, as_ will 
be seen by the following lines fro that 








paper.——G. 
“Modern Philosophy, anon, 
Will, at the rate she’s rusiinzon, 
Yoke lightnins to her railroad-car, 
And, posting like a shooting star, 
Swift asa solac ralition 
Ride the graud cirenit of creation!” 


Darine OurrRaGces. 





On Friday nigist 
last an attempt was made to take the life 
of Mr. Disney, one of the deputy keep- 
ers of the Penitgatiary. A_ pistol ball 
went through his hat, just above his 
head. 

Early on Monday morning, the driver 
of the accommodation stage belonging 
to the line of Messrs. Barnum, Beltzhoo- 
ver & Co. was shot through his thigh a 
In the 





short distance from the city. 


our friend Os chirography a “lady-like 
hand’? 
since we saw it last—a few weeks ago, 
‘T'wen- | more or less. 


sy the way, brother W. do you call 
Then it has altered amazingly 
A more masculine—dash- 


not often see—sometimes vexatiously il- 
legible, to be sure.—a. 





Erratum. Pray quote me fairly, Mr. 
Smith of the New-Bedford Record of the 
Times. “A little difference in the word- 
ing,” said an honest Quaker to another 


England, lately died, according to the 
verdict of a jury. in consequence of 4 
wound in the thigh from the accidental 
breaking of the neck of a bottle in draw. 
ing a cork. This is not the first time 
that the bottle has destroyed humian life, 





There are 211 newspapers in the state 
of New-York, of which $2 are Anti-Ma- 
sonic. In the city, there are 47 papers, 
which consume over 20,000 reams yearly, 
Highest circulation of a single daily pe 
per, 4,000. 


a 





who had accused him of back-biting, 
“makes a very great difference in the 
meaning.” asserted, a few weeks since, 
that the free blacks at the north have 
fower privileges, and are treated more 
contemptuously, than the same class at 
the south, J did not say. Mr. Smith, that 
though you make me use that expression. 
What I then asserted, I reiterate. It is 
true, 

There is a personal (I think uncourteous) 
impeachment in the following sentence: 


npon important subjects.” 








| stage were several inembers of Con- 
gress and a lucy. 
fight at the report of the pistel, set oi at 
|full speed, and thus prevented a robbery. 

The perpetrators of these daring out- 
rages have been arrested and committed 
to gaol to await their trial. ‘Their names 
| ere Sere Potect, George Wilson, aud 


>| John Riddle—sc. 





) An animated discussion has taken 


*ublic Lands. 


four. 
8 


and its effects upon all irresistible. 


whole Senate, and 


if! by a thousand anditors.—e. 





of kindred spirits. 











Tie horses, taking | L : 
| paragraph is heartless. inhuman and con- 


place in the U. S. Senate, relative to the 
A few days since, Mr. 
Haynes, of South Carolina, made a rude 
and personal attack upon the giant of the 
North—a gun-boat assaulting a seventy- 
Mr. Webster made his reply on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. The National 
Journal says it was a splendid rebuke, 
The 
njevidence of its masterly character was 
o|written on the countenances of the 
in the breathless 
attention with which it was received 


Tom Paine’s Birth Day isto be celebra- 
ted in Philadelphia this day by a number 
An account of the 
miserable end of this unhappy man 





beam out of his own eye. His whole 


|temptuous, and contains some exaggera- 
tions too monstrous to remain uncontra- 


dicted. 
betrays shocks and surprises me. 


lther remarks in a future numbcr.—ce. 





‘ 


The annual meeting of the American 
\Colonization Society was held in Wash- 
The Hall of | ty.” 


ington on the 18th instant. 
to overflowing with citizens, strangers 
| ciety. 


ed.—c. 


We conclude, to-day, the address o 


ciety of Kentucky. 


will readily excuse the omission. 
ments hereafter—ce. 





they are treated worse than our slaves— 


“The fgct is, our brother Garrison deals 
in round numbers, and therefore much 
allowance isto be made for what he says 


Mr. Smith, | fear, has not removed the 


The uncbristian spirit which it 
Fur- 


the House of Representatives was filled 


§c. The Rev. Mr. Gurley read the an- 
nual report, which contained much to 
cheer and animate the friends of the So- 
Several eloquent addresses were 
made, and appropriate resolutions pass- 


Henry Clay before the Colonization So- 
Its extreme length 
has excluded a variety of articles from 
our columns, but our readers, we think, |each eye, every bosom felt a sympathetic 
Com- 


The Inst Boston Philanthropist con- 
tains an excellent essay on “Slavery and 


Mrs. Wirt, the accomplished lady of 
|Wm. Wirt, Esq. has written and offered 
to the public a new work, entitled “ Flo 
ra’s Dictionary.” Every person who hes 
been pierced by an arrow from the quir- 
er of the blind god, and who is some 
what * mealy mouthed,” should purchase 
a copy, as it will teach him to converse 
with the object of his affections by the 
presentation of a flower. What mor 
poetical than wooing in the language of 
the rose, the lily and the pink? T’o show 
its excellence, in this respect, it is re 
marked that if a lady present her admi- 
rer with a variegated pink, she refuses 
him. How much better this than that 
harsh and ugly word “ Vo!” 





Music hath Charms.—From a pare 
graph in a Philadelphia paper, it appears 
that there is a gang of thieves in that 
city, who play upon the violin very charm 
,jingly. While a portion of the gang or 
plundering a dwelling house of its silver 
plate and other valuables, the remainder 
stand in the street and serenade the in 
mates of the house with the “sound of 
violins,” and thus cover the operations 
of their associates. There is no resist 
ing music.— Boston Gaz. 





Lipicrous Avecpore. The Not 
tmgham Mercury tells a good story, 
which it entitles the “ march of humani- 
; During divine service at Lee 
Church, near Gainsborough, on Sundar 
week, a servant entered with hurried 
>|step and melancholy air, and whispered 
in the ear of Squire 8 » who imme 
diately left the church, accompanied by 
the servant. Great was the sensation, 
for the congregation apprehended some 
dire calamity. In a short time, Squire 
S. returned to his pew, “when,” says 
our authority, “to such a pitch had the 
excitement reached, that even the Ret. 
f|Sir Charles Anderson himself, who was 
the officiating minister, could not refrain 
from inquiring, from the pulpit, what 
calamity had happened. Every one wat 
on his legs, the tear of pity glistened i 





throb, every ear was open, the mos 
breathless and deathlike silence prevail- 
ed—while Mr. S. replied that “his dog 
had hurt one of its feet!” 


—_—— 


The celebrated Indian Chief, Rep 


Bridewell and Penitentiary, during the should be read at the supper, instead of | War,” which we shall transfer to our 


year 1529, was 2787! 


oT 























\his painphlet entitled Common Sense —c. 





columns as soon as practicable.—e. 





Jacket, belonging to the Seneca tribe, f 
died last week near Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FOREIUN ITEMS. 

Despatches received :n London from 
Sir Robert Gordon dated Constantinople, 
Nov. 11, state that intelligence had been 
received that Gen. Diebitsch had fixed 
the 13th of November for the evacuation 
of Adrianople. The Russian army be- 
fore Schuinla had been withdrawn, and 
was retiring on the Danube. 


The Emperor of Russia had been se- 
riously ill : the cause of his illness is thus 
stated in the London Globe—* It would 
appear that he took fright at the noise 
occasioned by the falling of a vase in an 
adjoining room to that in which he slept, 
and that the fright, and the cold taken in 
leaving his bed, brought on an attack 
which at one time threatened his exist- 
ence. The account docs not say much 
forthe mind of Nicholas, but he had 
probably the recollection of former con- 
spiracies upon him.” 

Very aillicting accounts have been re- 
ceived from Alexandria of the great dam- 
age done by the overflowing of the Nile. 
It is stated that nearly shirly thousand 
persons have perished. On hearing of 
the disasters, the Viceroy did not leave 
his room for three days. 

The Paris Cons/itutionnel contains an 
article dated St. Petersburgh, Nov. 28, 
which speaks of the activity of the mili- 
tary department and the probability of 
an approaching Grand Council of State, 
at which the most distinguished of the 
Generals lately employed against the Ot- 
tomans are to attend: the Grand Duke 
Constantine is also expected. 

The French papers mention the death 
of Hassan Pacha, the Governor of Sinyr- 
na, by apoplexy. 

A Boat’s Crew swallowed by a Whale. 
—A correspondent of the Dublin Morning 
Register, under date of Beau Green, 
Dunally, Nov. 30, says—* | have to re- 
port a most awful and unparalleled 
event, which took place in Inver Bay on 
Saturday last. Five men, in a yawl, 
were in pursuit of a shoal of sprats, for 
bait, with hand loops, when a whale, fol- 
lowing the shoal with open jaws, came 
in contact with the yawl (broadside to.) 
Feeling the yawl, the monster closed its 
jaws, and crushed it in pieces, with the 
exception of the two ends, in one of 
which was a young lad,in the act of put- 
ting out his loop. He was the only one 
out of the five that escaped. One man 
was found crushed, and fastened to a 
piece of the floating wreck. A bunch 
of hair, from the gills of the whale, fas- 
tened in a shiver of the wreck, confirms 








A gbi named Ross, in Pownal, Vt. aged 14, be- 
ing lat#on an errand, with a bundle ot rolls trom 


bounded and feil 70 ore, and eseaped without 
injury! The height has been accurately mea- 
Sured. 

A horrible fog settled upon London, during 
nearly the whole of the 20ta and 2Ist. Many 
accidents occurred. A drummer in the Guarus 
was drowned near Blackfriar’s Bridge; and a 
stone mason near Wandsworth. One of the 
Kensington coaches, though attended by link 
boys, was overset by going on the footpath ; ail 
the passengers were severely bruised, and some 
had broken ribs. 

A writer in the Baltimore Patriot says—The 
day is not far distant when the U. 8. Mail wiil 
be carried from Boston, via NewYork, Phiiadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, and thence to St. 
Louis, Missouri, by means of locomotive power 
on railways. 


the Master of the Roils observed that he knew 
an old lady, who died about three years ago, and 
who gave out to the World that she was worth 
nothing, but left tieo hundred and fifty thousand 
pound sterling behind her. 


Sales by auction in Philadelphia on Thursday, 
one Elephant, $7900 ; three young Leopards, 
$100 each ; one African Lion, $2000 ; one Royal 
Tiger, $1400 ; one White Bear, $1000 ; Hyena, 
3100 ; two Leopards, $500; Dandy Jack and 
Shetland Poney, $100. 


A poor blind man, named James Ward, hav- 
ing a wile and six children, is now confined in 
Bath prison, for a paltry debt of 2s. 3d, 

A sawyer residing at Rotherhithe died on Fri- 
day week of hydrophobia, occasioned by the 
bite of a dog so long since as July, 1828. 


The wife of the sexton of a parish, about eight 
miles from Derby, was heard lately complain- 
ing of the badness of trade ; she declared there 
had not been a living soul buried there for about 
two months, with the exception of two stillborn 
children. 

A French actor has been arrested at Char- 
tres, and conducted to prison, for having on the 
stage imitated Bonaparte in his dress, air and 
gestures, 


A young hound was sent from Sheffield, some 
time ago, in a hamper, by coach, to Louth, 
in Lineoloshire, a distance of 70 miles, and in 
a few days, it found its way back again to its 
old master. 

It appears that there are in Paris 577 priests, 
and that the whole number of persons receiving 
private and public education there, is 73,222— 
about one tenth of the population. 

Iznorance.—I\t has been ascertained that out 
of 742 families, comprising a population of 
5,310 souls, in Bullitt county, Kentucky, 430 
were destitute of the bible—of the 2,114 chil- 
dren in these families, only 160 were going to 
school; and in 60 families out of the 742, not one 
me:nber of either could read. 


The editor of the Banner of the Constitution 
says, that the city of Washington, containing a 
population of only 17,000, is scattered over an 


modate 100,000. A person must travel thres 





that the boat was destroyed in the way 
descrilied, and in the way which those 
on shore and those in the boats agree in 
attesting.” 





Various ktems. 


———__ 


New Orleans, Dee. 24—The slaves charged 
with the crime of mutiny on board the sehr. 
Lafayette, from Norfolk to this place, were 
triedin the U.S. District Court yesterday, and 
a verdict of guilty was rendered against seven, 
and not guilty against five. 

In Baltimore there are 178 taverns, and 57] 
licensed retailers of spirits. 

Steam Plough.—A reward of one hundred 
pounds, British, has been offered by a Mr. Hand- 
ley in Scutland, for the invention of a steam 
plough. 

Governor Troup, of Georgia, bas requested 
and obtained ieave of absenee from the Senate 
of the United States, owing to “a sudden domes- 
tic affliction. ” 

A tremendous explosion of tras occurred in 
Manchester, Eng. whereby the hives of several 
persons were endangered, but fortunately all 
escaped, 

At the celebration of the Sth of January, at 
Pembroke, N. H. 24 regular, ani 68 volunteer 
toasts Were given. Total 92. The company 
consisted of about 100 persons. 92 times 100 
are 9200. This number of full half glasses 
would make about 143 gallons. 

Nearly seven columns of the National Intelli- 
gencer are filled up by a list of patents granted 


im the year 1829. The whole number is 447, 


miles to visitthe Capitol, the public oilices, and 
| retura to his lodgings. 


‘I Fine Name.—An trish paper siates, that a 
Mr. Lysaght has just been married at Ennis, to 
Anne Mountprevit Noble Fitzero Shouldermaa Coz 
O’ kelly, daughier of Patrick O'Kelly, Esq., Cas- 
cade Lodge. 


mines of Mexico exceeds four millions sterling 


Police of the Palace.—-The Telegraph of Thurs- 
day contains an oilicial order, signed Teneh 
Ringgold, Marshal of the District of Columbia, 
for preserving order and decorum at the Presi- 
dent’s Drawing Room! 

Mr. Moore receives from Mr. Murray no less 
than £6000 for his forth coming Life of Lord 
Byron. 


An honest son of Erin in Portland is said to 
have remarked that the times were better since 
General Jackson’s Presidency, beca ise you can 
now have six pistareens fora dollar. 


Uncommon Salt in Chili.—Travellers report 
that there is found on the coast of Chili an in- 
crustation of salt thirty miles long and several 
miles wide. It is about two feet thick, and re- 
jSeicales ice. When a bar of it istaken away, 
the space is filled up with new salt. 


| When the Surgeons of Tripoli take off a 
jlimb, the stump is dipped into a bow! of hot 
|pitch, which setties the bleeding without the 


| trou sle of tying up the arteries. 








The editor of the Cherokee Phenix states 
that he has the signatures of 1000 Indians to a 
jmemorial about to be presented to Congress, 
|deprecating @ removal to the western wikler- 
ness. 


»xtent of ground that could conveniently accom. | 
orice of ONE 


In a late judicial investigation in London, | Jesus Christ—to exhibit the beauties and re- 


u 


ithe officers! 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE NEW-YORK 
AMULET. 


The primary object of this work will be, to 
j}check the rapid progress of two alarming evils, 
so fatally prevalent in our country, viz: Intem- 
perance and Infidelity—which, like the canker- 
worm, are stripping the green walks of life of 
all their flowers, and leaving the moral world a 
leailess desert. ‘To do this the more effectuaily, 
we shall portray in the most vivid colours, the 
deformity and deleterious consequences of these 
most deadly evils, by interesting moral tales, 
sketches, fragments, essays, and seriptural il- 
lustrations. We shall endeavour to cherish in 


nevolent sentiments of the blessed gospel of 


wards of virtue in all their captivating loveli- 
ness—to awaken the better feelings of human 
nature—-to cultivate the sociaL and pomestic 
affections—to lead the mind through the most 
delightful avenues, to the bowers of happiness 
and peace—to cultivate and enlarge the concep- 
tions—t» imbue the understanding with the most 
exalted ideas of the illimitable attrioutes and 
perfections of the Great Divinity—thereby 
leading mankind to “fear God and keep his 
commandments.” 

To accomplish these designs, we shall call to 
our aidall the eloquence of truth, clothed in the 
most fascinating forins—such as moral essays, 
simple or pathetic tales, varying “from grave to 
gay, from lively so serene”—poetical sketches 
—didactic articles in verse—and sometimes to 
enliven our pages, a tale of faney—a humour- 
ous story—an allegory -—-a ballad—or, a song, 
will receive an insertion. In each and in all, the 
great end and aim will be, to convey moral and 
religious sentiments, through a pleasing medium, 
to the heart—or, in other words, to blend “the 
useful with the sweet.” 

In order to furnish our readers with the choi- 
est articles both of poetry and prose—to encou- 
rage genius and to foster talent—generous pre- 
miums will be awarded, from time to time, for 
original articles furnished. The entire services 
of a distinguished literary gentieman, late from 
London, who has for some time past been a con- 
tributor to the English periodicals, are engaged 
for the NewYork Amulet. With these claims 
for patronage, the work will be submitted to the 
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The amount of British capital invested in the | 


| 





consideration of a candid and generous public. 
Should we succee!d in our endeavors to blend 
usefulness and instruction with amusement and 
delight, our object will be accomplished, 
Conpitions.—The New York Amulet— pub- 
lished by an association of gentlemen—will be 
beautifully printed on fine. white paper, 4to size, 
with entire new type. its typographical execu- 
tion shail equal that of any similar publication in 
America. it will .»alforded to city subseribers 
in Philadelphia and New York, who wili receive 
them by a carrier, at one dollar and twenty-five 
ceuts the volume, handsom sly covered for pre- 
suoscribers, without covers, 
wiil be fursisiied with a volume, at the very low 
DOLLAR — paysble in 
nare warrant the expense, the 
ilished with copperplate en- 


servation. Maul 


aavance, 
+ 


Should the pats 
work will be e.w.ve 
gravings. 
'HIA ALBUM, & LADIES’ 
KARY GA@WTYTE. 

A new series of the “Philadelphic Jlbum and 
Ladies’ Literary Gazette,” 
panied with an engraved ttk 
menced January ist, 1200. Th 
improved in many respects, and such arrange- 
ments have been entered into, as will ensure its 
regular receipt by the distant subscribers with 
the earliest mails € ypper-plate engravings, at 
Jeast equal to that which accompanied the first 
number of the new volume, will be published 
with the work quarterly. The Editor is aware, 
that in consequence of former mismanagement 
in the publishing department, somewhat of the 
confidence which every patron should have in 
the regular arriva! of a literary journal, is de- 


He 


PHiLADES 





enlarged, and accom- 
pace, Was col- 
e work has been 


stroyed. has 
cient hands, and commenced th 
the new volume with the first of the year. 
Jesper Hanpine, the present publisher, has 
every facility for rendering this journal equal, 
in p int of appearance and workm unship, to any 
ne of a similar character published in Liis coun- 
trv, and pledges himself, that, hereafter, each 
number shail be promptly and carefully mailed 
on the day of publication. ; 

The literary department of the work will be 
under the same guidance as heretofore. The 
original correspondence will en brace many of 
the productions of our best and most popular 
vriters, with such communications from abroad, 
as shall be at the command of the Editor. We 


A court martial was recently heid at North- 
ampton upon some privates for disorderly con- 
the catling maéhine, left the road to cross the |duct. One witness deciared the criminals cut 
fields. \She lost her way, and in the dark walk- | up ‘*monkey tricks;” upon which an ambitious 
ed oif a perpendicular ciilf, 63 feet high, re- | private retorted tuat they were ouly imitating 


‘ ' 
the hearts of our readers, the sublime and be- 


therefore, transferred this | to the abor 
department of the paper to other and more effi- | tinued unt 
first number f}ure to order a discontinuance will be considered 
Mr. la new eng 





believe, that thus far in our eareer of pubdlica- 
tion, no jorarnai in thig country has been more 


fortunate in the number and character of its 
contributors; and the Editor takes this opportu- 
nity of tendering to his personal and lite 
(riends, his kindliest thanks for their voluntary 
}and valuable aid. 

As an evidence of the obligations he is under 
to his contemporaries, a few opinions are sub- 
joined from some of the most respectable jour- 

jualsin the country, They, more fully and hon- 
estly than any other source, will show the rank 
which the previous work held in their estimation. 





CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS. 

“We consider the ‘Philadelptia Album’ the 
most talented periodical in the Union, and capa- 
ble of ranking with the first of foreign maga- 
zines. "— Irish Shield. 

“The ‘Philadelphia Album’ is one of the four 
or five best papers in the country.”—Mew Eng- 
land Review. 

“The father of every family should make it 
a duty to take this periodical.”\— Western Cour. 

“This is a valuable paper.”.—.American Man- 

ufaclurer. 





“The chaste emanations from the pen of the 
Editor of this journal, the taste displayed in the 
| Selected department, and the beautiful mecha-« 
[nical execution of the work, have gained for it 
ja high reputation. We recommend it to such 
| as are anxious to encourage merit as well as to 
derive entertainment.”—Pawtucket Chronicle. 


“This is one of the most valuable publications 
with which we are acquainted.”— Truth Teller. 


“This is one of the best works of the kind in 
the country. In its columns instruction is hap- 
pily blended with amusement, It is just such a 
paper as every lady ought to read.”—WNorthern 
Light. 


“Judging from the ability with which this 
journal is conducted, and the talent enlisted in 
its support, it is deserving of a still greater cir- 
culation.””—Ontario Messenger. 


“This is amost valuable literary publication.” 
Susquehannah Emporium. 


“Philadelphia Albwix.—Our friend Morris is 
constant!’ gathering up new treasures, and 
enriching his readers by a weekly disbursement. 
We admire his genuis, and commend his prodi- 
gality.”.—Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


The number that is herewith issued, will 
afford a proper criterion of the future publica- 
tion. The terms will continue to be $2,50 per 
aunum, in advance, All correspondence must 
be post paid. addressed to the Editor. 
ROBERT MORRIS, Philadelphia. 





GREENSBOROUGH PATRIOT. 
PROSPECTUS. 

Tue Greensponoven Parnior is devoted to 
the collection and dissemination of facts and 
arguments in favor of public education, the en- 
couragement of manufactures in the southern 
states, a general imaprovement in the condition 
of our coloured population, a change in the 
policy of our banking institutions, and a total 
iverthrow of that system of electioneering which 
has disgraced the character of our country. It 
will be our steady aim to collect and condense 
all the foreign and domestic news, of a moral, 
political, religious or miscelaneous character, 
that may be interesting to a reading community. 
In short-——our paper shall be, in the broadest 
and most unqualified sense of the term, a friend 
of the people, and an unwavering defender of 
tueir rights. The great mass of our labouring 
population constitutes the “bone and sinew” of 
the land:—Our labours are devoted to their in- 
terest—to them we look for help in time of 
need. Witiiam Swarm, 





CONDITIONS. 

Tre Greexspornoven Parnior is printed and 
published every Saturday morning, on a large 
super-royal sheet, at two dollars per annum, 
payable within three months from the date of 
he first number, or three dollars after the 
€ xpiration of that peri rd. 

Each subscriber will be at liberty to disecon- 
tinue at any time within the first three months, 





jby paying for the numbers received according 


terms; but no paper will be discon- 
| all arrearages are paid, and a fail- 


rement. 

These who may become responsible for ten 
copies shall rec eive the eleventh gratis. An 
allowance of ten per cent. will also be made to 
atithorized agents for procuring subscribers, and 
warranting their solvency, or remitting the 
cash. 

ApvrrtiseMENTs, not exceeding twelve lines, 
neatly inserted three times for one dollar—and 
twenty-five cents for each succeeding publica- 
tion—those of greater length in the same pro- 
portion. i 

Al) ‘etters and communications to the editor, 
on business relative to the paper, must be posr- 
paiw, or they wil! not be attended to, 


| North Carolina, 1830. 
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Portefenitle Francais. 


bes in my views of American pros- 
Port. ppcbereten yn dart A is mortifying te be told 
that fo that very country a large portion of the pevple 
aresiaves. It is a dark spot on the face of the nation.— 
Sach a state of things cannotalways exist.""—Lafayette, 











Bartimorr, 29 Janyrer, 1830 








On a parlé il y a quelque tems, dit le 
Courier, de l’empoisonnemept d’une 
ie de la garnison de Madcre,; le 
gouverneur et le 13* régiment, qui a ete 
victime de cette action atroce, sont rap- 
pelés a Lisbonne, doit on doit expédier 
pour Madére un nouveau commandant et 
d@’autres troupes. Il parait que le gouv- 
erneur est fortement soupgonné d avoir 
pris part & cet empoisonnement. | om 
Lescadre migueliste de T'erceira a ete 
dispersée par un coup de vent. Un navire 
anglais, qui avait été capturé par cette 
escadre, a profité de cette circonstance 
pour s’échapper avec quelques soldats 
portugais qu’on avait mis a bord il est 
probable yu’on les conduira a Gibraltar 
ou en Angleterre. ‘ 
La misére du pays fait des progres 
effrayans, et les moines font revivre 
d’anciennes exactions féodales qui sont 
devenues intolérables. A Cadwia, pres 
Coimbre, on en est venu aux mains a 
ce sujet. Un premier détachement de 
troupes pryé par les moines, a dabord 
été repoussé par les hgbitans, mais un 
bataillon entier de chasseurs s’étant 
présenté, force a ét¢ aux habitans de 
céder. 
seal 
Lonpres, 10 décembre. 
(Correspondence particulicre.) 
On assure que tout est arrangé en Ori- 
ent, et de maniére a ne pas inquirter la 
tranquillj¢é générale, aussi |’empereur 
Nicolas, qui n’était jusqu’A ce moment 
‘un ambitieux et un usurpateur, est 
eveny fout a coup un modéle de souve- 
rain, dl y a eu cependant des transac- 
tions qui, dans toute autre circonstance, 
augajent pu déplaire; mais notre cabinet, 
faisant de nécessité vertu, est disposé a 
n’y opposer aucune entrave. Il n’en est 
pas de méme de la Gréce; il ne veut pas 
absolument qu’elle suit sous |’influence 
directe de la Russie; il faut qu’on en 
fasse une monarchie chrétienne, ou 
qu’elle passe sous le protectorat de 
PAngleterre. Depuis deux mvis oa 
travaille beaucoup 4 cette affaire, ct les 
agens anglais en Gréce se donnent beau- 
coup de mouvement pour parvenir a 
leur fin. Nos ministres comptent sur 
les cabinets de Vienne et de France; 
aussi apprendraient-ils avec douleur le 
renversement du ministére Polignac. 
Quant au prince de Metternich, aprés 
avoir été pendant long-tems sourd a 
toutes nos demandes, il commence 4 se 
relacher, et i! a, dit-on, donné l’assurance 
qu'il n’entraverait plus la politique de 
notre cabinet. 





Mapnrip, 21 novembre. 

On fait courir des copies de |’amnistie 
qui doit étre accordée a l’occasion du 
du roi. Elle est illusoire, en ce 

qu’elle exclut les chefs de la révolution 
de Vile de Léon, c’est-d-dire tous les 
militaires qui, sans avoir été positivement 
chefs, pourront déplaire au gouverne- 
ment, par quelque motif que ce soit. 
Elle exclut aussi les individus qui firent 
décider le roi, le 7 mars 1920, a accepter 
la congtitution, c’est-d-dire les grands 
d’Espagne, les hauts fonctijonnaires de 
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Pétat et une multitude de chefs de corps 
et @habitans notables qui ont pris part 4 
cet évenement; enfin, elle excepte les 
députés aux cortes de Seville qui ont 
vote pour la déposition du roi, et on sait 
qu’un grand nombre ont voté pour cette 
resolution. [1 est donc certain qne 
Pamnistie n’ayant pas nommé les indivi- 
dus, mais sealement les classes, on en 
excluera tous ceux qui deéplairont, on 
trouvera bien le moyen de les mettre 
dans une des classes spécifices ci-dessus. 





PerersnourG, 28 novembre. 
La plus grande activité régne dans les 
chancelleries des affaires étrangéres et du 
département de la guerre. Des cour- 
riers arrivent tous les jours ou partent 
pour se diriger dans toutes les directions, 
soit de Pempire, svit de Pétranger. 
Le bruit se soutient que, non-seule- 
mem les maréchaux Paskewitsch et 
Diébitsch, mais encore dautres généraux 
des plus distingués de Parmée, ont regu 
ordre de se rendre duns cette capitale, 
peur y assister a un grand conseil d’état, 
ot plusieurs questions de la plus haute 
importance et surtout relatives a la 
nouvelle organisation que Larmée va 
recevoir, seront discutces. Le grand-duc 
Constantin est aussi attendu dans cette 
capitale avant la fin de Pannée. 
A exception des régimens de la garde, 
qui sont en route pour reyenir ici, il West 
pas encore question du mouvement des 
troupes qui vont rentrer dans leurs 
cantonnemens de paix. ‘Tous les corps 
qui ont fait partie de Vsrmée active 
doivent prendre, dit-on, leurs quartiers 
dhiver dans les provinces turques qui 
restent provisoirement occupées par nous, 
et Pon prétend que ces corps continueront 
a recevoir de temps en temps les renforts 
nécessaires pour les tepir au grand com- 
plet. 





ConsTANTINOPLE, 5 novembre. 

Le grand sujet de discussion a Péra 
était la nouvelle cession de territoire. 
Elle a été proposée par Ja Porte a la Rus- 
sie en échange, soit partiellement ou in- 
toto, des contributions militaires que le 
trésor du Sultan se trouve dans l’impos- 
sibilité de payer. Cette cession de ter- 
ritoire comprendrait, en Asie, un district 
s’étendant vers l’ouest jusqu’a environ 
cing milles d’Erzerouis, c’est-j-dire Ja 
plus grande partie de |’Arménie Turque. 
On y parlait surtout de !a Moldavie et 
de ia Valachie qu’on consid¢re comme 
a peu-prés perdues pour la Turquie; mais 
qu'on sonpgonne la diplomatie europé- 
enne disposée a placer entre la Russie, 
la Turqnie et l’Autriche comme le sont 
la Baviére et le Piedmont entre ces 
derniéres puissances et la France. 

Le Sultan se propose séricusement de 
porter ses troupes régulicres jusqu’a 100 
bataillons d’infanteric, mais on doute 
qu'il puisse trouver des serviteurs assez 
zélés pour Vaider a exécuter ce grand 
projet. Des 68 bataillons d’infanterie 
qu'il avait au commencement de la 
guerre, plus de la moitié se trouve 
anéantie et les bataillons restans ont tout 
au plus conservé leurs cadres. 

On observe toujours une grande activ- 
ité dans les arsenaux, plusieurs batimens 
chargés de bois de construction et autres 
matériaux pour la marine étaient arrivés. 
On dit aussi qu’un célébre officier de la 
marine anglaise était attendu et qu’il de- 
vait adier le Capitan-Pacha dans la 
nouvelle organisation que le sujtan se 
propose de faire dans sa marine, 





CoNnsTANTINOPLE, 10 novembre, 
Le comte Diebitsch était encore 
derniérement 4 Andrinople et ne partira 
que dans la derniére quinzajne de ce 
mois. Le pacha de Scutari fait cantonner 
ses troupes dans les environs de Philippo- 
polj. La misére y est portée au plus haut 
degsé, et plusieurs villages de la province 
en sant venus aux mains avec les Albanais 





qui sg permetigient Jes plus grands excés. 


La nouvelle du dernier combat lirré en 
Asie, a fait une profonde impression sur 
le sultan, dont les dispositions mentales 
donnent en général beaucoup dinquié- 
tude. Il y a quelques jours, plusieurs 
b&timens marchands grecs, avec pa- 
villon grec, ont passé dans le grand 
canal, pour entrer dans la mer Noire. 
C’était un spectacle fort extraordinaire 
pour les Turcs. 

Mo.pavie.—Des Frontieres, 

vembre. 

L’élection de ’hospodar ne paraft pas 
éloignée, et on dit a ce sujet que le 
grand-seigneur a envoyé 3 l’empereur de 
Russie une liste de personnes qu’il croit 
propres d remplir ces hautes fonctions, 
avec pricre de désigner, d’aprés cette liste, 
Vhospodar futur, 

On parait ne plus penser en Pologne 
A la convocation de la dicte cette année. 
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On attend le grand-duc Constantin a 
Varsovie au commencement du mois 
prochain. 

| Giurgewo a été évacué le 15 novembre, 
(et livré aux Russes; la garnison russe a 
été regue avec enthousiasme. le 27, 
les troupes turques doivent s’embarquer 
jpour Rutschuck. Les nouvelles de 
\PAsie mineure annoncent que insurrec- 
ition qui a éclaté dans divers districts 
'prend un caractére de plus en plus grave. 
/On a des craintes pour Smyrne. 


| 





On annonce comme certain que le 
gouvernement frangais vient de déter- 
miner les conditions d’un nouveau traité 
de commerce avec la république d’ Haiti. 
On n’en connait pas encore les détails, 
mais on s’accorde a dire qu’il sera favo- 
rable aux porteurs des annuités de 
Pemprunt négocié en France, et qu’il 
leur assure le remboursement de leur 
créance 4 certaines conditions. C'est ce 
qui expliqne la hausse survenue depuis 
quelques jours dans ces valeurs, Néan- 
moins, les spéculateurs ont ou le soin 
de tenir cette nouvelle secréte, et de 
n’acheter qu’un petit nombre d’annuités 
|i la fois pour que le prix ne s’élevat 
pas trop rapidement. 





La suite de M™ Christophe, ex-imp¢r- 
atrice d’Haiti, qui se trouve en ce mo- 
ment & Dresde, se compose de ses deux 
filles, dont Pafnée est promise en mariage 
i un colonel prussien, fort bel homme et 
d’une grande réputation, de la nourrice 
de leximpératrice et de doux suivantes, 
toutes noires. Elles vivent, dit-on, dans 
une trés-grande retraite, ne sortant guére 
que pour aller a lPéglise, et employani 
les restes de leur grandeur passée a des 
actes fréquens de bienfaisance. 


=a 








CONDITIONS DE LA SOUSCRIPTION. 
&#Le Génie de Emancipation Univer- 
selle parait une fois par semaine, a Balti- 
more. S’addresser aux eciteurs, LUNDY 
& GARRISON—Prix de l’abonnement, 
Trois Gourdes pour année en avance. 
SS 
EMIGRATION TO HAYTI. 
GF To humane, conscientious Slave- 


holders..¢% 


Wanted, immediately, from twenty to 
fifty SLAVES, to remove and settle in the 
Republic of Hayti, where they will be 
forthwith invested with the rights of free 
men, and receive constant employment 
and liberal wages, in a healthy and plea- 
sant section of the country. 

GF THe Price OF PASSAGE WILL BE 
ADVANCED, and every thing furnished of 
which they may stand in need, until they 
shall have time to prepare their houses 
and set in to work. None will be taken, 
however, but such as reside in country 
places, and (those who are of sufficient 

e) accustomed to agriculwral or me- 

nical labor. 

Application may be made to the under- 
signed, at No, 335, Market-street, Bal- 
timore, Lunpr & Gargison, 





PRODUCTIONS OF FREE LABOR, 


Cuances Couns, corner of Dover and Chen 
ry streets, New-York, dealer in goods free from 
the taint of Slavery, has for sale, 

Loaf and Lump Sugar, 
White and Brown, and Maple do. 
West India, and Sugar-house Molasses, 
American Cotton Sheetings, 
Teas, of different kinds. 

WANTED, 
Clean new Rice, 
Tar, Pitch, and Turpentine, 
Upland, and Sea Island Cotton, 
Sweet Potatoes. 

¢* Cash advanced on Goods, placed in bis 
hands for sale. 
A SS OT 








Terns of Subscription 


TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 


The price of subscription to this work jg 
Tukee Dortars per annum, (for Fifty-Two 
Numbers,) payable in advance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for a shop 
ter period than Six Months: and subscribers who 
do not particularly specify the time they wish 
to receive the work, or notify the publishers of 
a desire to discontinue it before the expiration 
of each current year, wili be considered as en 
gaged for the next succeeding one; and their 
bills will be forwarded, accordingly. 

No subscription will be discontinued, if ar. 
rearages are due, unless at the option of the 
proprietors. 

All letters and communications to the editors, 
must be transmitted to them free of expense. 

Letters, &c. on business, must be addressed 
to Lunpy & Garnison, No. 19, South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore. 


Authorised. Agents. 


Jacob Janney, Washington, D. C. 
Daniel Bryan, Esq., P. M., lexandria, do. 
Samuel Brown, Winchester, Va. 

Jonathan Taylor, Jr., Loudoun county, de. 
Richard Mendenhall, Jamestown, N.C. 
Thomas Moore, P. M., Newgarden, do. 
Thomas Lundy, Huntsville, Surry ce., do. 
M. Long, P. M., Long’s Mills, do. 
Benjamin Swaim, P. M. 8., New Salem, de. 
Samuel Hill, P. M., Hill's Store, do. 

B. D. Rounsaville, Lexington, do. 

Rev. H. MeMillan, Chesterville, S. C. 
Samuel Holliman, Wrightsbero’, Ga. 
James Jones, P. M. S., Rheatown, Tenn, 
Thomas Doane, Newmarket, do. 

William Bryant, ashville, do. 

William Mack, Columbia, da. 

Rev. Jesse Haile, Hempstead C. H., Ark. 
John A. Henry, Washington, do. 
Washington Orr, Benton P. O., Mo. 
Theron Brownfield, Columbia, Jil 

Key. J. T. Crow, Smockville, Ja. 
Alexander Reynolds, Smithsgrove, Ky 
Rev. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, do. 

Post Master, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William Lewis, Harrisville, do. 

Dr. Benjamin Stanton, Salem, do. 
William P. Richards, Wilmington, Del. 
James Mott, No. 45 Front-st., Philadelphia, Pa 
Jesse Kersey, P. M., Westchester, de. 

Dr. E. Michener, Londongrove, do. 

Dr. B. Fussel, Kennet-Square, de. 

Jeliu Lewis, Sethlehem, Washington eo. de. 
Richard Lundy, Mount-Holly, W. J. 
Hargey Shotwell, Rahway, do. 

James Willson, Johnsonburg, do. 

Mahlon Day, Vo. 376 Pearl-st., City of N. #. 
John Lockwood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
James Adams, Albany, do. 

Joseph Brintnal, Troy, do. 

Thomas Shotwell, Marengo, do. 

Samuel Laing, P. M., Elba, do. 

Levi Bunting, Eden, Erie co., do. 

Elihu F. Marshall, Rochester, do. 

John I. Wells & Son, Hartford, Con. 
Holbrook & Fessenden, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Thomas Truesdell, Providence, R. I. 
Rey. Noah Worcester, Brighton, Mass. 
Samuel Rodman, Jr., New-Bedford, de. 
William Dean, Salem, do. 

Charles Whipple, Newburyport, do. 

S. H. Colton& Co., Worcester, do. 

T. H. Miller, Portsmouth, N. H. 

John Winslow, Portland, Maine. 

James Cropper, Liverpool, Eng. 

Citizen J. Granville , 

Wm. B. Bowler, ' ¢ Port aw Prince, Huy. 
John B. Salgues, Mux Cayes, do. 

A. H. Gardere, Gonaives, do. 

J. W. Prout, Monrovia, Africa. 
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